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The  Sequel  to  the  Story  of  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  is  the  production  of  this  quality  of  meat  which  was  taken  from  Commercial  S 

in  the  Corn  Belt. 


M.  S.  Fat  Yearlings  finished 


Photo  by  Bryant,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


S.  M.  S.  Pasture  Scene. 

AN  S.  M.  S.  RANCH  HEADQUARTERS. 
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S.  M.  S.  Pasture  Scene. 

THE  CHUCK  WAGON  AND  HOODLUM  WAGON  CHANGING  CAMP. 
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Photo  by  Eric  A.  Swenson,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

S.  M.  S.  Pasture  Scene. 

S.  M.  S.  REGISTERED  HERD. 

200  Registered  Cows  furnish  part  of  the  S.  M,  S.  Bull  product. 
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Photo  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Hastings,  Stamford,  Texas. 

S.  M.  S.  Pasture  Scene. 

AS  EVENING  SHADOWS  FALL. 
Trailing  up  to  the  “Bed  grounds.” 
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Photo  by  Hugh  Vinson,  Tongue  River  Ranch 

Old  “Cabby,”  22  years  old,  still  in  service.  One  of  many  cow  horses  15 
to  20  years  old  and  still  good.  These  old  cow  horses  are  specially  fine  cutting 
horses  and  are  not  given  hard  work.  Old  Cabby  has  never  failed  to  hold  any- 
thing roped  off  of  him. 
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THE  OL’  COW  HOSS. 


When  it  comes  to  saddle  hosses,  there's  a difference  in  steeds; 

There  is  fancy-gaited  critters  that  will  suit  some  feller’s  needs. 

There  is  nags  high-bred  an'  tony  with  a smooth  and  shiny  skin. 

That  will  capture  all  the  races  that  you  want  to  run  ’em  in. 

But  for  one  that  never  tires;  one  that’s  faithful,  tried  an’  true; 

One  that  alius  is  a “stayer”  when  you  want  to  slam  him  through, 
There  is  but  one  breed  o’  critters  that  I ever  come  across. 

That  will  alius  stand  the  racket — ’tis  the  OP  Cow  Hoss! 

No,  he  ain’t  so  much  fer  beauty,  fer  he’s  scrubby  an’  he’s  rough, 

An’  his  temper’s  sort  o’  sassy,  but  you  bet  he’s  good  enough! 

Fer  he’ll  take  the  trail  o’  mornings,  be  it  up  or  be  it  down,  | | 

On  the  range  a-hunting’  cattle  or  a lopin'  into  town. 

An’  he’ll  leave  the  miles  behind  him  an’  he'll  never  sweat  a hair, 

’Cuz  he  is  a willing  critter  when  he’s  goin’  anywhere. 

Oh,  your  thoroughbred  at  runnin’  in  a race  may  be  the  boss. 

But  fer  all-day  ridin’  lemme  have  the  Ol'  Cow  Hoss. 

When  my  soul  seeks  peace  an’  quiet  on  the  home  ranch  of  the  blest. 
Where  no  storms  nor  stampedes  bother,  an’  the  trails  are  trails  o’  rest; 
When  my  brand  has  been  inspected  an’  pronounced  to  be  O.  K., 

An’  the  boss  has  looked  me  over  an'  has  told  me  I kin  stay, 

Oh,  I’m  hopin’  when  I’m  lopin’  off  ocross  that  blessed  range, 

That  I won’t  be  in  a saddle  on  a critter  new  an’  strange; 

But  I’m  prayin’  ev'ry  minnit  that  up  there  I’ll  ride  cross 
That  big  heaven  range  o’  glory  on  an  Ol’  Cow  Hoss. 


— A.  A.  Brininstool,  in  Los  Angeles  Express. 


Photo  by  Eric  A.  Swenson,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SOME  S.  M.  S.  COW  PONY  MARES  AND  FOALS. 

The  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  has  1,000  horses,  of  which  500  are  used  for  cow  work  and  general  purposes.  The  balance  are  brood  mares  and  young  stuff  coming  on. 
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CATCHING  OUT  OF  REMUDA  AND  SADDLING  IN  CORRAL. 
Other  illustrations  show  the  same  process  in  improvised  rope  corrals. 


Another  View  of  the  Help  Needed  in  Saddling  a Bad  Horse. 


BAD  HORSE  RIDING  IN  PROPER  FORM. 
Rich  Foster  on  cow  pony  “Cigarette.” 
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Horse  Falling  Back  — the  most  dangerous  possibility  in  Ranch  work.  This  snaoshot  is  considered  by  cowboys  and  cow  men  to  be  the  most  remarkable 

horse  photograph  in  existence. 
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RIDING  THEM  NEAT. 

No  leather  pulling — both  men  riding  with  free  hand  and  whipping  with  hat — the  perfection  of  bad  horse  riding  ethics 
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REMUDA  IN  ROPE  CORRAL. 
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Photo  by  Frank  Tenney  Johnson. 

S.  M.  S.  BOYS  FORDING  A STREAM. 
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Photo  by  Frank  Tenney  Johnson. 

HEADED  FOR  THE  CHUCK  WAGON. 

When  the  work  is  finished,  the  boys  often  race  to  the  Chuck  Wagon. 


Photo  by  Hugh  Vinson,  Tongue  River  Ranch. 

REMINGTON  TYPES  AND  NATURAL  POSES. 


Cowboys  consider  this  one  of  the  best  snapshots  of  men  and  horses  that  they  have  ever  seen.  The  “Boys”  are  coming  to  the  water  barrel  in  the 

“Hoodlum  Wagon.” 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 

S.  M.  S.  COWS  ENJOYING  THE  SHADE  AFTER  A DRINK  AT  A NEARBY  WINDMILL. 
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S.  M.  S.  GENERAL  HERD  AT  BULL  CREEK  TANK. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


PASTURE  MOVEMENT  OF  S.  M.  S.  YEARLINGS  IN  THE  SPRING. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


ROPING  CALVES  IN  A ROUND-UP  TO  BRAND  THEM. 
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Photo  by  Reeves.  g M g OUTFIT  BRANDING. 

One  set  of  “Flankers”  threw  this  calf  and  are  holding  it  while  it  is  being  branded.  The  other  set  of  “Flankers”  are  resting  while  another 

calf  is  being  roped.' 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  OUTFIT  BRANDING 


Often,  when  branding,  two  men  will  rope  and  there  will  be  two  sets  of  “Flankers” 


to  throw  the  calves  as  they  are  pulled  out  of  the  “Round-up.” 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  OUTFIT  BRANDING  IN  THE  OPEN. 


Sometimes  the  cattle  are  thrown  together  in  a Round-up  for  branding  in  the  open  and  sometimes  they  are  put  into  a corral. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 

Often,  when  branding  in 


S.  M.  S.  OUTFIT  BRANDING. 

Corral,  or  where  the  calves  are  husky,  one  man  will  rope  for  two  sets  of  “Flankers,”  they  taking  turn-about  handling  the  calves. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 

“FLANKERS”  THROWING  CALF  TO  BE  BRANDED. 
While  strength  is  an  asset  in  “Flanking,”  skill  is  an  important  factor, 
and  some  boys  are  much  more  proficient  than  others. 


Photo  by  Ruth  Hastings,  Stamford,  Texas 

S.  M.  S.  PASTURE  SCENE. 

Bull  Fights  are  of  frequent  occurrence  during  Round-Ups. 
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Photo  by  Frank  Reeves. 

Branding,  Dehorning,  Castrating,  Vaccinating  and  Marking  Ear  by  Undersloping  to  left,  at  age  three  weeks  to  three  months,  all  while  Calf  is  down. 

Calf  back  to  normal  in  10  to  15  days. 
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AFTER  THE  ROUND  UP. 

Cattle  held  in  Round-Up  several  hours  usually  want  a drink. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  COWS  IN  EARLY  SPRING  FORM. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  YEARLING  HEIFERS  IN  SPRING  FORM 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  YEARLINGS  IN  SPRING  FORM. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 

WINDMILLS  WITH  STEEL  STORAGE  POOLS  FURNISH 


AN  APPRECIABLE  AMOUNT  OF  WATER  FOR  THE  S.  M.  S.  RANCH. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  BULL  CALVES. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


A TYPICAL  S.  M.  S.  BREEDING  GROUP. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


AN  S.  M.  S.  OUTFIT. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  CHUCK  WAGON  MOVING. 


O.  1V1.  CJ.  GllO  VIV.  vv  OVJ  ^ ■ 

The  boys  live  at  the  Chuck  Wagon  during  the  branding  and  pasture  work.  It  moves  from  day  to  day  to  some  convenient  place  near  their  work  and 

carries  the  boys  beds  or  Hot  Rolls. 
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COWBOYS  ARE  A CLEANLY  LOT. 
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A HARD  WORKING  BUNCH. 

“Oh!  There’s  many  ways  of  dining,  from  what  I’ve  read  and  heard, 
From  meals  that’s  served  in  courses,  to  “a  bottle  and  a bird. 

But  when  it  comes  to  eating  stuff  that  tastes  good  all  the  way, 

I wouldn’t  quit  a chuck-box  for  a Broadway  cafe  Corcoran. 
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THE  BREAKFAST  CALL. 

A sleeping  cow  camp — Sam  Stradley,  the  cook,  calling:  “It  about  ready”.  The  picture  requires  some  study  to  discover  boots,  hats,  chaparijos,  etc., 
scattered  around.  The  “come  alive”  effect  follows  the  call  and  they  are  all  present  by  the  time  the  cook  yells:  “Come  and  get  it,”  or  “Eat  ’er  up.” 
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COWBOY  RELAXATION. 
The  game  of  21  or  bust. 
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COWBOY  RELAXATION. 

The  old-fashioned  “Square.” 

“The  Ocean  Wave.”  (For  the  calls,  see  Glimpses  Into  Ranch  Life.) 
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Reproduction  of  painting  by  Frank  Tenney  Johnson.  ranGE  BOSS. 


Mr.  Johnson  is  recognized 
After  spending  some  time  on 


as  one  of  the  leading  painters  of  Western  Scenes, 
he  S M.  S.  Ranch  making  color  sketches,  he  painted 
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He  is  often  referred  to  as  the  '‘Remington  ^of  today. 
the  above  of  Joe  Ericson  and  exhibited  it  in  New  York 


Photo  by  Bryant,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


RANCH  TYPES— TALKING  IT  OVER. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  a special  genius  for  catching  unconscious  poses,  which  are  at  the  same  time  real  every-day  ranch  incidents. 
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Photo  by  Eric  A.  Swenson,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Copyright  photo,  C.  V.  Ashbaugh,  used  through  courtesy  of  Camera  Craft 
Magazine. 


SOME  S.  M.  S.  RANCH  INHABITANTS. 


Diamond  Back  Rattler  in  act  of  striking.  It  is  the  unwritten  law  that  every 
man  will  get  down  off  his  horse  and  kill  a rattler. 


A Ground  Rattler  coiled  ready  to  strike. 


Photo  by  Eric  A.  Swenson,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SOME  S.  M.  S.  RANCH  INHABITANTS. 

Young  Blue  Cranes  in  nest  in  top  of  mesquite  tree  near  Bow  Creek 
Tank,  Throckmorton  Ranch.  Some  8 or  10  pairs  of  Blue  Cranes  nest  in 
same  group  of  four  mesquite  trees  every  year. 
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RANCH  INHABITANTS. 


The  Texas  Horned  Toad. 


Photo  by  Reeves. 


TRIMMING  UP  A HERD. 

We  are  using  three  pictures  to  illustrate  the  process  of  cutting  certain  animals  out  of  a herd. 

edge  of  the  herd.  See  next  page. 


In  this  picture  the  animal  has  been  brought  to  the  outer 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


TRIMMING  UP  A HERD. 


In  this  picture  the  animal  is  quite  a ways  from  the  herd,  but  trying  to  go  back. 

See  preceding  and  following  pictures. 


Note  how  horse  and  rider  are  leaning. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


TRIMMING  UP  A HERD. 

Here  the  animal  is  well  away  from  the  herd.  The  man  doing  the  cutting  out  is  throwing  up  his  hand  as  signal  to  other  man  that  he  is  to  take  it 

on  to  the  herd  that  is  being  cut  out  and  held. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 

SOME  S.  M.  S.  HEIFERS  TRIMMED  UP  FOR  BREEDING  PURPOSES  FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

See  next  page. 
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lPhoto  by  Reeves. 

WATERING  S.  M.  S.  BREEDING  HEIFERS  BEFORE  SHIPMENT. 
For  a number  of  years  we  have  specialized  in  Heifers  for  foundation  herds. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


CLUB  MEMBER,  LENAWEE  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU, 
ADRIAN.  MICH. 

Louise  Morse,  who  has  one  of  the  smoothest  calves  in  Club 
of  50  Boy  and  Girl  Feeders.  Miss  Louise  says:  “When  I drew 
my  calf  he  was  among  the  smallest  and  I was  rather  disappointed, 
but  he  is  coming  out  well;  is  very  gentle  and  I like  him  fine.” 


Photo  by  Reeves. 
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MRS.  J.  P.  GARVER,  CHARLESTON,  ILLS.,  AND  HER  CALF 
FROM  AN  S.  M.  S.  HEIFER. 


S.  M.  S.  COWS  AND  THEIR  CALVES  IN  PASTURE,  OWNED  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  RUSSELL,  JR.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
Mr.  Russell  is  a booster  for  beef  cattle  in  New  England  and  reports  satisfactory  results  from  his  different  purchases  of  S.  M.  S.  Heifers. 
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S.  M.  S.  COW  OWNED  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  RUSSELL,  JR..  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

See  opposite  page. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


THE  POINT. 


In  trailing  cattle  the  front  end  is  known  as  “The  Point,”  and  the  back  end  “The  Drag.” 


See  next  page. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


THE  DRAG. 

Trailing  in  cattle  for  shipment. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  YEARLING  STEERS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  CORN  BELT. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


PENNING  S.  M S.  CALVES  FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  THE  CORN  BELT. 
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SEPARATING  COWS  AND  STANDARD  CALVES  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

The  work  is  done  by  use  of  a tittle  gate  in  chute — throwing  cows  into  one  pen  and  calves  into  another — see  opposite  page. 
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Double  Counting  Through  Gate  when  Cutting  into  Car  Loads. 


Photo  by  Mrs.  H.  Y.  Beebe. 


DOMESTICATION  COMPLETE. 

Ivan  Yingling  Beebe,  8 years  old,  son  of  H.  Y.  Beebe,  Carrollton. 
111.,  who  fed  165  Heifer  Calves  1916.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  on  good 
terms  with  S.  M.  S.  cattle  in  the  feed  lots,  or,  as  Mr.  Frazier  says,  “Treat 
them  as  members  of  the  family.” 
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all  aboard  for  the  corn  belt. 

Loading  S.  M.  S.  Standard  Calves. 
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Photo  by  Eric  A.  Swenson,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

S.  M.  S.  STANDARD  CALVES  ON  WAY  TO  CORN  BELT  FEEDING  IN  TRANSIT. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 

S.  M.  S.  YEARLING  HEIFERS  FED  BY  L.  E.  NEWMAN,  GRIGGSVILLE,  ILLS. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  YEARLINGS  IN  FEED  LOT.  HERMAN  SCHMIDT,  OWANECO,  ILLS. 
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S.  M.  S.  CALVES  ABOUT  FINISHED  IN  FEED  LOT,  HENRY  HORTENSTINE,  GAYS,  ILLS. 
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S.  M.  S.  CATTLE  IN  FEED  LOT,  LON  A.  WILSON,  READING,  MICH. 
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S.  M.  S.  YEARLINGS  IN  FEED  LOT.  J.  W.  FRAZIER,  RARDIN,  ILLS. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  YEARLINGS  IN  FEED  LOT,  J.  P.  GARVER  & SON,  CHARLESTON,  ILLS. 

The  Garver  cattle  always  make  good  gains  and  have  repeatedly  been  in  the  money  at  the  Chicago  International. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  CATTLE  FED  BY  G.  G.  McILROY,  IRWIN,  OHIO. 
See  opposite  page. 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 

S.  M.  S.  CALVES  IN  JULY  FORM  CORN  BELT  PASTURE. 

Pasture,  G.  G.  Mcllroy,  Irwin,  Ohio.  Bought  in  November,  1920.  Mr.  Mcllroy  says:  “I  have  made  an  experiment  in  obtaining  gains  at  lowest 
possible  cost.  Calves  were  wintered  just  strong  enough  to  keep  them  coming.  Thrown  on  earliest  grass  with  gradual  increase  of  grain  ration,  and 

not  up  to  full  feed  when  photo  taken.  Weight,  860  lbs.” 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 

Dry  Lot,  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Bismarck,  Ills. 


S.  M.  S.  CALVES  IN  JULY  FORM  CORN  BELT. 

Mr.  Seyfert  says:  “I  have  never  fed  a bunch  of  calves  with  better  results.  My  three  cars  average  950  lbs.,  July  17  th,  1921.” 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  CALVES  IN  JULY  FORM  CORN  BELT. 

Pasture,  Henry  K.  McCune,  Rockville,  Ind.  Mr.  McCune  says:  “We  call  our  load  S.  M.  S.  Calves  the  best  that  ever  came  into  this  country.  Full 
fed  on  grass;  weight  950  lbs.,  July  16th,  1921.  They  are  very  gentle.  I go  among  them  on  foot.” 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  CALVES  IN  JULY  FORM  CORN  BELT. 

Dry  lot,  J.  P.  Garver  & Son,  Charleston,  Ills.  Mr.  Garver  says:  “My  S.  M.  S.  Calves  have  made  very  satisfactory  gains;  weight  975  lbs.,  July  19th,  1921.” 
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S.  M.  S.  YEARLING,  FED  BY  HENRY  K.  McCUNE, 
ROCKVILLE,  IND. 


Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  STEERS  ON  JERSEY  CITY  MARKET. 
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S.  M.  S.  YEARLINGS,  FED  BY  W.  H.  BURNS,  BLISSFIELD,  MICH. 
See  Mr.  Burns’  letter  on  page  78 
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Photo  by  Reeves. 


S.  M.  S.  STANDARD  YEARLING  IN  FEED  LOT.  JOHN  HUBLY,  MASON  CITY,  ILLS. 
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1916  CHAMPION 
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CHAMPION 

HtRtrORD  yEARLIHfjS  - 
: PRIZE  HEREFORD  SPECIE 


THE  STEP-LADDER  TO  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Stood  next  to  the  Hall  Grand  Champions  in  1916  and  were  the  Hereford  Champions  (see  sign  in  picture).  Fed  by  J.  W.  Frazier,  Rardin,  Ills. 

Weight  1,133,  dressed  65.22  per  cent. 
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CHAMPIONS 
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Photo  by  Hildebrand. 


HERE  THEY  ARE 


Grand  Champion  S.  M.  S.  Yearling  Steers  International,  1918,  fed  by  J.  W.  Frazier,  Rardin,  Ills.  Winners  of  Two  World's  Records,  besides  Grand 

Championship. 
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GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIP  S.  M.  S.  FRAZIER  YEARLINGS,  CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL,  1918. 

In  cooler,  Morris  & Co.  Weight  1,126,  dressed  66.40  per  cent,  sold  at  50  cents  per  pound — world’s  record  for  price  and  dressing  percentage. 
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FOREWORD 


1922  is  the  twentieth  year  that  S.  M.  S.  cattle  of  all  classes  have  gone  direct  to  feeders  and  breeders,  largely  on  mail  order, 
and  during  that  time  they  have  come  to  be  recognized  in  all  markets  as  market  topping  cattle.  And  while  some  S.  M.  S.  cattle  get 
into  the  show  ring  with  outstanding  records,  we  regard  as  our  greatest  asset  the  production  of  feeder  cattle  which  sell  year  in  and  year 
out  from  the  commercial  feed  lots  of  America  in  the  top  row. 

S.  M.  S.  yearlings  and  twos,  heifers,  have  been  distributed  all  over  the  U.  S.  for  foundation  herds,  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

The  S.  M.  S.  policy  is  to  give  every  buyer  the  full  strength  of  production.  No  selected  loads  are  put  out;  no  picking  or  choosing 
is  done  by  us  or  permitted  to  be  done  by  anyone  else.  Every  buyer  gets  a straight  cut  off  after  cattle  have  been  trimmed  up  to  an  S.  M.  S. 
standard  in  all  classes.  The  cut  goes  to  market. 

All  show  stuff  must  be  selected  from  whatever  the  buyer  takes,  and  naturally  where  two  or  three  cars  are  taken  the  selection  is 
broader.  Such  selections  are  always  in  the  prize  winning  row  at  the  Chicago  International,  where  they  have  gone  to  the  top  as  Cham- 
pion Car  Load,  and  brought  forth  a wide  press  comment  that  ordinary  well  bred  range  commercial  cattle  from  the  S.  M.  S.  herd  are 
qualified  for  any  place  the  feeder  will  put  them.  Or  putting  it  another  way,  that  no  better  basis  in  America  is  obtainable. 

S.  M.  S.  cattle  hold  the  world-record  for  a price  in  car  loads  of  fat  cattle  shown  at  the  Chicago  International — 50  cents  per  lb. 

S.  M.  S.  cattle  hold  the  world  dressing  record  of  66.40  per  cent  on  show  cattle  sold  in  the  International  Show  ring. 

S.  M.  S.  cattle  hold  the  record  for  highest  price  any  car  load  of  commercial  cattle  ever  brought  in  any  open  market,  $21.50.  These 
cattle  were  all  taken  from  the  regular  S.  M.  S.  Commercial  average  sent  out  every  year. 

Current  press  comment  has  often  said:  “Feed  alone  won’t  make  winners;  the  animal  must  be  bred  to  it.” 

The  record  of  the  S.  M.  S.  ranch  is  distinctly  in  line  with  all  this  comment,  and  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  furnishing  cattle  of  the 
best  breeding  and  highest  quality  that  feeders  and  breeders  are  invited  to  come  and  inspect  the  S.  M.  S.  herd. 
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SOME  COMMENT  ON 


THE  S.  M.  S.  BOOKLET 


It  is  the  design  of  the  S.  M.  S.  Booklet  to  give  feeders  and  breeders  both  by  picture  and  written  word  a comprehensive  idea  of 
our  methods  and  breeding  in  which  we  have  been  so  successful  that  the  comment  from  buyers  has  almost  invariably  been  that  S.  M.  S. 
cattle  when  received  have  been  better  than  they  dared  expect  and  that  our  description  of  them  has  been  fair,  conservative  and  adequate. 

A MAIL  ORDER  CATTLE  BUSINESS 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  designated  very  freely  as  doing  a mail  order  cattle  business,  and  a number  of  articles  in  the 
public  press  have  commented  upon  the  uniqueness  of  that  sort  of  business  in  live  stock. 

We  have,  however,  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  cattle  can  be  accurately  described  by  mail  in  such  a way  as  to  practically 
insure  that  the  buyer  will  not  be  disappointed  in  them,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  description  has  been  so  accurate  that  he  gets  what 
he  expects.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  buyers  of  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  have  never  been  to  the  ranch,  and  it  is  the  rarest  exception  where  buyers 
who  do  not  come  write  that  the  cattle  were  not  what  they  were  represented. 

We  believe  that  the  day  is  coming  when  a great  deal  more  of  this  will  be  done,  and  we  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  good  herds  in  Texas  with  good  men  owning  them  which  can  be  had  just  as  satisfactorily  as  S.  M.  S.  Cattle.  And 
we  are  urging  our  brother  breeders  who  have  that  class  to  go  into  the  mail  order  business. 

We  prefer  that  buyers  come  in  person,  but  we  have  demonstrated  that  a mail  order  cattle  business  is  practicable. 


We  get  a great  many  letters  each  year  commenting  on  the  way  our  cattle  feed  out.  We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  one  of 
them,  which  is  typical  of  the  results  obtained  with  feeders  throughout  the  corn  belt. 

“Swenson  Bros.,  S.  M.  S.  Ranch,  “Blissfield,  Mich,  September  16th,  1922. 

Stamford,  Texas. 

“Gentlemen: 

“The  writer  fed  and  shipped  July  15  three  cars  of  your  calves,  which  sold  for  lOj^c  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  here. 

“I  am  interested  in  calves  to  feed  this  year  and  would  like  them  about  January  1.  Would,  also,  be  interested  in  good  yearlings 
for  immediate  delivery.  What  have  you? 

“I  am  enclosing  a photograph  of  the  calves  I fed.  I doubled  the  weight  of  these  calves  in  months.  I also  fed  two  cars 

of Hereford  and  the  comparison  was  very  much  in  favor  of  your  calves. 

“I  was  rather  pleased,  when  the  moving  picture  men  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  filming  some  of  our 
work  here,  to  have  them  recognize  the  calves  and  tell  of  the  filming  of  the  cattle  on  the  ranch. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

See  page  72  for  picture.  “(Sd.)  W.  H.  BURNS.” 

The  two  cars  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burns  in  the  above  are  from  a well-known  and  much-advertised  brand  of  Herefords.  We  refrain,  • 
in  courtesy,  from  identifying  them. 
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S.  M.  S.  DISTINCT  BUSINESS 

The  distinct  business  of  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  is  the  sale  in  lots  of  one  car  or  more  of  S.  M.  S.  Standard  Steer  and  Heifer  Calves, 
and  S.  M.  S.  Standard  Yearling  Steers  and  Heifers  for  shipment  about  October  20th  to  November  15th  to  points  outside  of  Texas; 
notably,  the  Com  Belt,  where  in  second  hands  finished,  they  have  been  persistently  topping  all  the  large  markets  many  times  each  year 
making  satisfactory  weights  and  giving  universal  satisfaction  to  feeders,  as  well  as  furnishing  from  our  regular  commercial  shipments 
persistent  prize  winners  in  car  lot  sections  of  the  great  beef  shows.  And  in  1918,  fed  by  J.  W.  Frazier,  Rardin,  111.,  S.  M.  S.  Fat  Year- 
ling Steers  won  the  International  Car  Lot  Sweepstakes  Grand  Championship  over  all  ages  and  breeds. 

COMPLETE  DATA  AS  TO  FREIGHT  RATES 

Just  at  this  time  we  are  unable  to  give  any  information  as  to  freight  rates  that  would  be  of  any  material  assistance  to  feeders. 
Upon  application  we  will  be  glad  to  give  such  information  as  we  can  at  the  time  the  inquiry  is  made. 

SPECIAL  DATA  AS  TO  SALE  OF  CATTLE 

S.  M.  S.  Sale  Cattle  are  all  S.  M.  S.  Breeding.  The  distinct  business  of  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  is  the  sale  in  lots  of  one  or  more 
cars  of  Steer  and  Heifer  Calves,  Yearling  Steers  and  Yearling  Heifers  as  described  in  the  next  few  pages.  Every  animal  bearing  the  S. 
M.  S.  brand  is  of  our  own  breeding  for  many  generations  back,  except  in  the  matter  of  registered  cattle  bought  for  the  S.  M.  S.  breeding 
problem. 

We  rarely  have  anything  older  than  yearlings  to  offer  in  steer  cattle,  but  sell  2 -year-old  heifers  for  breeding  purposes.  See  refer- 
ence to  2-year-old  heifers  and  sale  she  stuff  later  on  in  booklet.  • 

TERMS 

Prices  are  made  only  upon  application,  and  are  uniform  to  everyone  regardless  of  quantity.  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  are  sold  for  cash 
only  at  a price  per  head  in  lots  of  one  or  more  cars  Free  on  Board  Cars  at  Stamford  or  pasture  shipping  points  mentioned  later  in  book- 
let under  heading  “Points  From  Which  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  Are  Shipped.” 

We  do  not  care  to  consider  any  proposition  for  time  or  trade,  or  to  sell  by  weight. 

An  advance  payment  of  $3.00  per  head  is  required  when  order  is  placed,  and  a letter  from  buyer’s  bank  protecting  the  balance  of 
payment.  We  ship  cattle,  send  invoice,  and  the  buyer  remits  to  cover,  but  we  do  not  under  any  circumstances  guarantee  delivery  or 
assume  any  of  the  risks  of  transit.  A special  circular  as  to  terms  is  enclosed  with  each  letter  quoting  prices. 

In  the  matter  of  bank  guarantee,  which  we  always  require,  buyers  and  banks  sometimes  get  the  idea  that  we  want  to  know  the 
buyer’s  general  standing  and  responsibility,  or  a bank  when  writing  guarantee  adds  some  condition  such  as  “Sight  Draft  Bill  of  Lading 
Attached”  or  “If  as  represented,”  or  something  else  which  suggests  interpretation  at  destination.  Every  buyer  has  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  see  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  and  we  urge  him  to  do  so,  but  we  can  not  ship  our  cattle  hundreds  of  miles  subject  to  any  condition. 
We  have  no  time  to  look  buyers  up,  and  we  require  the  same  formality  whether  a buyer  is  worth  millions  or  has  no  rating. 

The  following  ideal  letter  of  guarantee  is  suggested  as  covering  all  requirements.  It  is  written  by  The  First  State  Bank, 
Oquawka,  111. 

Swenson  Bros.,  Stamford,  Texas. 

Gentlemen : 

By  request  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Allaman,  of  Sciota,  111.,  we  guarantee  payment  of  $3,848.00  for  balance  on  104  head  S.  M.  S.  Feeder 
Calves,  to  be  shipped  between  October  20th  and  November  15th.  We  understand  Mr.  Allaman  has  paid  $312.00  to  apply  on  this  ship- 
ment, making  a total  of  $4,160.00  F.  O.  B.  shipping  point.  Very  truly  yours,  (Sd.)  H.  F.  McAllister,  Cashier. 

Bankers  letter  of  guarantee  may  be  delayed  until  a reasonable  time  before  shipment. 
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STANDARDIZING  S.  M.  S.  CATTLE 

Every  car  of  S.  M.  S.  cattle,  that  is,  every  age,  is  trimmed  up  to  what  is  known  as  an  S.  M.  S.  Standard.  There  is  no  distinct 
percentage  of  cut,  but  rather  a very  high  class  of  cattle  in  which  the  cut  is  determined  by  the  season. 

The  calf,  either  heifer  or  steer,  must  be  born  before  the  first  of  June,  and  then  whatever  percentage  is  required  to  make  them  good 
is  taken  out. 

YEARLING  STEERS 

S.  M.  S.  Standard  Yearling  Steers  are  in  the  main  calves  born  after  the  first  of  June  and  carried  over  into  the  second  year.  There 
are,  however,  always  a lot  of  June  calves  right  on  the  edge  in  the  matter  of  age  and  a good  many  misses  in  gather  which  form  our  standard 
yearling  steers,  requiring  from  20  to  25  per  cent  cut  according  to  season  to  bring  them  up  to  our  standard.  They  are  sold  for  delivery 
September  to  November  at  the  average  age  of  about  seventeen  months.  These  yearling  steers  winter  at  foot  with  their  mothers  and 
get  more  or  less  winter  help  according  to  season.  They  form  a very  attractive  class  for  fall  shipment  and  uniformly  have  fed  out  with 
satisfactory  results. 

SHE  STUFF 

Heifer  calves,  yearling  heifers  and  two  year  old  heifers  are  all  cut  to  a very  high  standard,  and  the  cut  is  sent  to  market.  Heifer 
calves,  all  born  before  the  first  of  June,  are  being  taken  very  liberally  for  feeding  purposes.  Yearling  heifers  are  kept  away  from  the  bulls 
and  represent  a very  attractive  class  for  feeders  taken  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  first  of  July.  Or  they  are  available  as  breeders 
any  time  during  their  yearling  period.  A great  many  prefer  to  buy  them  in  that  age  rather  than  the  two  year  old  age  and  breed  them  to 
their  own  bulls. 

Two  year  old  heifers  will  be  booked  for  spring  shipment  or  retained  and  exposed  to  the  bulls  in  June  of  their  second  year  and 
shipped  in  September  or  October  bred  to  S.  M.  S.  bulls. 

We  have  shipped  foundation  breeding  herds  all  over  the  United  States;  notably  to  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  California,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Arizona  and  Georgia,  with  satisfactory 
reports  from  all  buyers,  both  as  to  development  and  calf  crop.  In  fact,  we  have  had  reports  of  100  per  cent  calf  crop,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  attempt  to  give  anything  more  than  an  idea,  except  that  we  feel  reasonably  sure  that  they  will  not  drop  below  70  per  cent 
the  first  year,  and  we  have  never  had  a report  with  as  low  percentage  as  70  per  cent. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  specializing  in  foundation  herds  and  we  urge  correspondence  for  further  details.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  no  better  unregistered  heifers  produced  in  the  United  States.  We  specially  urge  that  anyone  interested  in  foundation 
herds  will  come  to  see  the  cattle. 

We  furnish  the  Intradermal  Tuberculine  Test  on  all  she  stuff  so  far  as  it  is  required  by  the  various  states,  although  the  bulk  of 
heifer  calves  go  as  feeders  and  are  admitted  almost  universally  without  the  test.  We  can,  however,  furnish  it  when  required  by  the  state 
laws,  or  where  the  buyers  wish  it,  and  at  no  expense  to  the  buyer.  We  have  shipped  thousands  in  all  ages  under  this  test,  and  have 
never  had  a single  instance  of  reaction. 

BREED  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  S.  M.  S.  breeding  policy  is  90  per  cent  Hereford  and  10  per  cent  Shorthorn,  which  results  in  all  classes  in  some  distinct  Short- 
horn markings.  These  are  cut  out  and  sold  as  Shorthorns.  There  are,  however,  comparatively  few  of  them,  and  anyone  ordering  S.  M.  S. 
cattle  will  be  given  distinct  Hereford  markings. 

We  will  be  glad  to  go  into  this  infusion  of  Hereford-Shorthorn  if  anyone  is  interested.  It  is,  however,  a class  of  breeding  which  is 
quite  generally  endorsed  by  feeders  and  breeders;  packing  house  buyers  endorse  it  very  strongly.  It  is  a line  of  breeding  which  we  have 
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followed  for  35  years  with  a thorough  infusion  of  the  two  strains  which  blend  so  beautifully.  The  high  dressing  records  of  S.  M.  S.  cattle 
in  the  market  and  their  popularity  in  all  markets,  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  we  are  on  a sound  basis. 

DEHORNING,  CASTRATING  AND  VACCINATING 

All  S.  M.  S.  cattle  are  dehorned.  The  steers  are  castrated  and  all  calves  are  vaccinated  in  the  calf  period  with  germ  free  serum, 
which  has  proven  to  be  an  apparent  specific.  We  have  had  no  deaths  on  the  ranch  and  no  reports  after  shipment  for  a number  of  years — ■ 
in  fact,  from  the  time  we  began  using  the  germ  free  serum. 

BREEDING  POLICY 

All  S.  M.  S.  cattle  are  bred  on  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch.  We  never  buy  any  cattle  except  registered  stuff  for  breeding  purposes. 

S.  M.  S.  cattle  will  average  14  crosses,  and  a fraction  of  99.999  is  obtained  in  the  ninth  cross.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  all 
S.  M.  S.  cattle  are  practically  full  bloods  from  a beef  standpoint,  and  we  are  in  effect  furnishing  cattle  with  full  blood  beef  instinct. 

OPEN  ORDERS 

While  we  much  prefer  that  buyers  come  in  person,  the  bulk  of  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  are  sold  by  mail  on  open  order  and  shipped  with- 
out buyers  seeing  them  until  arrival  at  home.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  cattle  by  correspondence. 
A calf  which  may  fairly  jump  into  one’s  eyes  when  seen  in  the  pasture  may  look  pretty  hard  after  his  punishment  of  weaning  and  ship- 
ping from  500  to  1,500  miles.  That  this  calf  does  well  and  is  an  endorsement  for  us  eventually  has  been  demonstrated  so  many  times 
we  have  no  misgivings  about  his  outcome.  We  permit  no  topping;  a buyer,  whether  present  or  absent,  whether  a personal  friend  or  a 
new  acquaintance,  gets  the  same  treatment.  We  have  succeeded  far  beyond  our  expectations;  open  order  buyers  have  been  most  gen- 
erous in  writing  that  cattle  have  not  only  been  satisfactory,  but  beyond  expectations,  and  the  percentage  of  return  orders  is  most  grati- 
fying. We  shall  appreciate  having  parties  who  are  sending  open  orders  for  the  first  time  ask  us  every  conceivable  question.  We  much 
prefer  not  to  fill  the  order  at  all  than  have  any  discussion  about  it  when  filled,  and  to  that  end  if  we  discover  in  the  correspondence  any 
indication  that  the  buyer  does  not  feel  just  sure,  we  will  refuse  to  book  order  unless  he  comes  in  person.  It  means  more  to  us  than 
to  the  buyer  to  have  him  satisfied  and  we  would  rather  not  fill  the  order  than  have  him  dissatisfied. 

BRANDS  AND  MARKS 

All  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  are  bred  by  us  and  branded  S.  M.  on  the  left  side  and  S.  on  the  left  hip;  both  S’s  are  put  on  backward.  Four- 
inch  letters  are  used.  The  brand  grows  with  animal.  All  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  are  marked  by  undersloping  the  left  ear;  this  mark  does  not 
disfigure. 

Branding  is  entirely  an  advantage  to  the  buyer,  where  a brand  distinguishes  a known  line  of  breeding.  Beef  buyers  from  long 
experience  know  just  how  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  will  kill  out.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  “good  dressers”  and  are  in  every  sense  a 
known  quantity. 

NUMBER  OF  HEAD  TO  THE  CAR 

All  orders  are  based  on  the  capacity  of  a 36  ft.  car,  but  we  are  finding  it  easier  all  the  time  to  get  40  ft.  cars,  and  every  train  of 
empties  furnished  us  now  is  showing  an  increased  percentage  of  40  ft.  cars,  which  will  carry  about  11  to  12  percent  more  than  36  ft. 
cars.  We  suggest  that  in  placing  an  order  the  buyer  makes  it  optional  with  us  as  to  the  shipment  of  a 36  ft.  or  40  ft.  car. 

For  36  ft.  cars  52  Standard  S.  M.  S.  Calves  or  40  Standard  Yearlings  will  be  shipped,  unless  we  are  otherwise  instructed  by  buyer. 
Some  customers  who  have  been  taking  S.  M.  S.  cattle  every  year  load  55  calves  or  42  yearlings.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  smaller  number 
is  desirable — calves  in  particular  will  lie  down  with  a little  room  and  are  undoubtedly  better  for  it  on  long  runs. 
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ATTENDANTS  IN  TRANSIT 

When  possible  we  send  an  attendant  part  of  the  way  with  cattle  without  expense  to  buyer,  but  can  only  do  so  when  we  have 
sufficient  number  of  cars  in  one  shipment  to  warrant. 

We  usually  have  train  loads  as  far  as  Kansas  City  or  East  St.  Louis  on  the  regular  shipping  season  dates,  made  up  of  a number 
of  one  to  three  car  lots,  and  with  such  trains  an  attendant  is  always  sent.  The  sending  of  an  attendant  does  not  in  any  sense  place 
any  responsibility  upon  us  for  losses  in  transit;  all  cattle  go  forward  at  buyers  risk,  and  we  rarely  have  a report  of  any  mortality. 

The  sending  of  an  attendant  varies  so  much  with  season  and  circumstances  that  we  will  make  it  the  subject  of  correspondence 
in  each  individual  case.  It  is,  however,  our  disposition  to  send  an  attendant  to  diverging  points,  like  Kansas  City  and  East  St.  Louis. 

FEED  EN  ROUTE  AND  TIME  IN  TRANSIT 

The  usual  time  in  transit  between  Stamford,  or  some  pasture  shipping  point,  and  Kansas  City  is  sixty  to  seventy  hours,  and 
St.  Louis  seventy  to  eighty  hours,  including  stops  for  feed.  There  is  rarely  more  than  one  feed  to  Kansas  City,  but  usually  two  for 
St.  Louis.  And  in  figuring  the  time  buyers  should  base  loading  on  6:00  p.  m.  of  the  day  we  advise  shipment  is  made.  We  try  to  wire 
promptly  to  every  buyer  the  day  his  shipment  is  made.  Feed  charges  vary,  but  will  usually  not  exceed  $4.00  per  car  per  feed  in  normal 
times;  extra  bedding  is  often  necessary  and  is  charged  for. 

WEIGHTS  AND  SHRINK  IN  TRANSIT 

Almost  every  new  inquiry  asks  us  to  estimate  weights  in  pasture  at  shipping  time,  or  at  destination.  Buyers  who  have  had 
S.  M.  S.  Cattle  once  never  ask  the  question,  because  they  realize  that  it  is  the  outcome  that  tells  the  story,  and  practically  every  one 
who  has  had  them  is  satisfied  with  their  outcome. 

S.  M.  S.  Cattle  are  scattered  over  large  pastures,  and  a guess  is  the  only  chance  at  pasture  weights.  We  are  frequently  advised 
by  customers  as  to  weight  at  destination,  almost  invariably  taken  as  the  cattle  come  from  cars  without  feed  or  water  after  a journey 
of  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  together  with  the  punishment  of  weaning  and  driving  to  the  railroad;  all  told,  a shrink  of  often 
twenty  per  cent,  which  they  will  recover  very  quickly. 

We  never  make  a guess  or  representation  of  weights  a basis  of  sale,  and  weights  will  vary  with  seasons.  A wet  season  shows 
lighter  weights  in  calf,  but  will  make  no  difference  in  outcome. 

So  far  as  our  experience  of  fifteen  years  shipments  of  from  five  to  eight  thousand  cattle  each  year  to  Corn  Belt  goes,  we  think 
S.  M.  S.  Standard  Steer  Calves  will  show  from  375  to  400  lbs.  average  pasture  weights  November  1st,  at  foot  with  dams. 

As  to  weights  at  destination  we  know  that  a very  heavy  shrink  occurs  in  transit,  but  given  two  weeks  with  fair  conditions,  and 
they  are  usually  back  to  Texas  form.  We  have  known  by  actual  test  a shrink  of  90  lbs.  in  calves  from  pasture  to  empty  out  of  cars 
at  destination. 

Certain  it  is  that  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  do  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year,  and  no  cattle  in  America  top  the  market  more  frequently, 
or  show  greater  gains  during  the  feeding  period. 

Heifer  Calves  will  probably  average  a little  lighter  than  Steer  Calves,  but  do  not  look  it  in  the  pasture,  as  they  are  almost  in- 
variably fatter. 

We  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  estimate  weights,  but  in  20  years  the  receiving  weights  have  been  so  satisfactory,  and  the  outcome 
of  S.  M.  S.  cattle  so  universally  good  that  we  believe  the  best  way  to  put  it  is  that  S.  M.  S.  cattle  in  all  ages  are  well  grown  and  thrifty. 
They  always  have  outstanding  grass  and  water  conditions.  The  record  they  have  made  during  the  period  of  our  business  with  the  corn 
belt  has  been  so  universally  satisfactory  that  a buyer  is  taking  practically  no  chances  in  expecting  a class  of  cattle  which  will  do  their 
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share  in  the  feeding  problem.  In  fact,  during  all  the  20  years  of  fluctuating  markets  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  people  who  have  had  S.  M.  S 
cattle  have  written  us  that  the  cattle  have  made  them  a profit.  During  depressions  they  have  never  shown  any  serious  losses  as  has 
been  the  case  with  heavy  cattle.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  young  and  growing  cattle,  and  can  be  juggled  to  the 
market  over  a period  of  six  months  without  detriment  to  the  feed  bill.  It  will,  however,  be  most  gratifying  to  us  if  people  who  are 
buying  S.  M.  S.  cattle  for  the  first  time  will  make  one  visit  to  the  ranch;  see  the  S.  M.  S.  cows  and  bulls  and  that  will  leave  very  little 
speculation  about  the  class  of  cattle  they  will  get. 


NOURISHMENT 

For  20  years  special  attention  has  been  given  to  nourishment.  We  watch  every  cow  carefully  and  if  she  does  not  produce  a good 
calf  or  seem  to  give  sufficient  nourishment,  both  the  cow  and  calf  at  foot  are  shipped  to  market.  In  fact,  in  trimming  up  our  herd  every 
year  we  watch  very  carefully  the  individual  results  of  each  cow  with  a very  vigorous  culling,  until  we  feel  there  is  probably  no  herd  in 
America  which  has  been  pruned  as  carefully  for  nourishment. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  which  is  in  line  with  this  thought: 

Antrim,  N.  H.  January  21,  1921. 

Swenson  Bros., 

Stamford,  Texas. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  price  list  of  your  steers  and  heifers.  Three  years  ago  I had  62  of  your  yearling  heifers.  I have  raised  a lot  of  nice 
stock  from  them.  We  are  milking  some  of  the  original  cows.  They  are  good  milkers  and  give  rich  milk. 

(Sd.)  CHAS.  D.  WHITE. 

We  feel  justified  in  calling  the  S.  M.  S.  Herd  of  cattle  a milking  herd. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  breed  a yearling  heifer,  but  such  as  do  get  caught  by  bulls  getting  into  the  heifer  pasture  and  have  calves 
in  the  two  year  old  period,  their  calves  are  shipped  for  veal  some  time  during  the  summer. 

MATERNAL  INFLUENCE 

We  have  always  used  high  class  breeding  bulls,  but  have  felt  that  the  cow  herd  should  be  watched  most  carefully  looking  to  a 
very  high  standard  in  she-stuff. 

We  are  perhaps  almost  cranks  in  the  belief  that  maternal  influence  is  a vital  factor  in  all  classes  of  breeding.  We  know  too  that 
a good  cow  herd  can  only  be  had  by  accumulation  with  as  much  attention  to  get  as  to  individual  merit.  Every  year,  therefore,  when  we 
cull  the  cow  herd  we  throw  out  anything  which  is  not  giving  us  good  results. 

It  is  almost  uncanny  how  the  foreman  of  a ranch  will  follow  a cow  as  to  her  get  for  several  years,  and  if  she  is  the  best  looking  cow 
on  the  ranch  and  her  record  is  bad,  she  is  sent  to  the  block. 

No  matter  what  class  of  breeding  is  done  if  the  maternal  influence  is  overlooked,  the  results  will  be  disappointing.  In  fact,  the 
whole  world  is  thinking  of  this  influence.  Even  in  the  human  family  Lady  Astor  of  England  in  many  of  her  addresses  is  emphasizing  its 
importance  as  to  how  closely  it  should  be  watched.  At  any  rate,  every  angle  of  maternal  influence  is  being  carefully  watched  in  the 
production  of  S.  M.  S.  Cattle,  and  we  believe  it  is  vital  in  our  work. 

HOW  AN  S.  M.  S.  AVERAGE  IS  OBTAINED 

The  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  comprehends  three  large  tracts  on  which  the  cattle  are  upon  an  absolute  parity.  We  are  often  asked  how  we 
get  a car  load  of  cattle  when  we  have  an  order  for  a small  quantity,  and  the  explanation  is  a very  simple  one.  We  ship  train  loads  by 
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ranches.  All  the  cattle  of  one  class  are  gathered  and  trimmed  up  to  a standard.  We  take  all  the  orders  and  treat  them  as  though  the 
cattle  were  going  to  one  buyer.  They  are  thoroughly  milled  before  being  put  into  the  shipping  pen  and  are  shipped  from  a loading  list, 
cut  off  into  car  loads — everyone  getting  the  same  average.  Feeders  who  have  been  here  when  we  were  shipping  have  often  said  that  it 
didn’t  make  a bit  of  difference  which  car  load  they  got.  This  has  happened  so  often  that  we  are  convinced  that  an  absolute  average  has 
been  obtained,  which  is  further  vindicated  by  the  individual  reports  of  receiving  weights  which  show  practically  no  variation. 

SHIPPING  POINTS  AND  SHIPPING  DATES 

We  sell  our  calves  for  shipment  probably  not  earlier  that  October  20th,  and  then  ship  by  ranches  until  all  orders  are  filled — usually 
by  the  middle  of  November. 

The  yearling  steers  go  some  time  between  September  1st  and  November  1st,  and  will  vary  with  the  season. 

The  yearling  heifers  and  the  two  year  old  heifers  are  shipped  any  time  during  the  year,  except  that  we  do  not  like  to  ship  bred  two 
year  old  heifers  after  the  middle  of  October  and  prefer  earlier  shipment  according  to  what  place  they  go  to.  Or  in  other  words  at  a time 
which  will  permit  the  testing  and  shipping  without  danger  of  their  being  too  heavy  in  calf. 

Our  Tongue  River  Ranch,  100  miles  to  the  North,  has  for  its  shipping  point  Narcisso,  Texas. 

Our  Spur  Ranch,  80  miles  to  the  Northwest,  has  for  its  shipping  point,  Spur,  Texas. 

Our  Throckmorton  Ranch,  45  miles  to  the  Northeast,  has  Stamford  for  its  shipping  point. 

The  rate  from  all  three  shipping  points  is  the  same.  We  try  to  ship  as  nearly  as  possible  by  classes  and  in  train  loads. 

DOMESTICATION  AND  ACCLIMATIZATION 

Any  ordinary  Corn  Belt  fence  will  hold  S.  M.  S.  Cattle;  they  handle  very  soon  as  easily  as  natives,  and  we  never  have  any  com- 
plaint as  to  domestication.  There  is,  however,  a simple  rule  that  is  well  to  remember  when  handling  cattle  bred  in  large  pastures,  and 
that  is  ne'ver  try  to  do  anything  with  one  by  itself;  if  one  gets  out,  turn  out  another  one  to  it  and  it  will  drive  anywhere.  S.  M.  S.  Cattle 
will  stand  exposure  or  hardship  better  than  native  cattle.  We  have  shipped  them  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
We  have  never  had  a complaint  and  have  often  been  told  that  they  wintered  better  than  natives,  certainly  as  well. 

Shipment  from  pastures  to  Corn  Belt  gentles  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  so  that  they  can  be  easily  driven  along  ordinary  roads  and  through 
villages  from  cars  upon  arrival.  Thousands  of  them  are  handled  that  way  every  year  without  complaint,  and  complete  domestication 
seems  to  follow  quickly. 

VISITORS  SHOULD  COME  TO  STAMFORD 

Visitors  who  drop  in  without  notice  should  come  to  Stamford  as  against  trying  to  reach  any  of  the  ranches  direct.  Notice  of 
coming  will  be  appreciated  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  give  it.  Our  management  may  have  a pasture  trip  in  view  that  can  be  easily 
juggled  to  the  convenience  of  a visitor. 

The  S.  M.  S.  office  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  Stamford  Inn.  Visitors  who  come  without  notice  should  come  direct  to  the 
S.  M.  S.  office  if  during  business  hours,  or  if  they  arrive  at  night  go  direct  to  the  Stamford  Inn  and  they  will  get  in  touch  with  us  for  you . 

HOW  TO  REACH  STAMFORD 

Stamford  is  located  in  the  north  part  of  Jones  County,  Texas,  on  the  Wichita  Valley  Railroad,  a part  of  the  Fort  Worth  & Denver 
System,  and  on  the  Texas  Central — a part  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  System.  It  is  about  185  miles  due  west  of  Fort  Worth. 
Visitors  should  consult  time-tables  on  Texas  and  Pacific  out  of  Fort  Worth  via  Texas  Central  from  Cisco  or  via  Wichita  Valley  from 
Abilene — Fort  Worth  & Denver  time-table  out  of  Fort  Worth  via  Wichita  Valley  from  Wichita  Falls. 
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LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  S.  M.  S.  MEN 

A very  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranches  is  the  length  of  service  of  so  many  of  its  employees.  All  of 
the  head  men  have  been  with  the  company  from  fourteen  to  thirty -five  years. 

Every  foreman  hires  his  own  men  and  is  made  responsible  for  them.  Team  work  throughout  the  whole  system  of  ranches  is  in 
evidence  and  promotion  to  the  better  positions  is  made  from  among  employees  as  against  going  outside.  This  long  service  with  its  systems 
of  team  work  means  everything  in  the  building  up  and  maintenance  of  a herd,  and  the  trimming  of  sale  cattle  to  a standard. 

WINTER  HELP 

Every  S.  M.  S.  Pasture  comprehends  near  the  base  or  “Headquarters”  feeding  pastures  in  which  the  grass  has  been  saved  for 
winter  use,  and  in  which  there  is  good  natural  shelter  such  as  thick  brush  or  canyons  or  bluffs  for  protection  against  “Northers,”  the 
cold  north  winds  which  are  harder  on  cattle  than  low  temperature. 

Weak  cattle  are  concentrated  to  these  pastures  from  the  whole  ranch  and  fed  sorghum  hay,  or  cake  or  maize  heads  on  grass, 
as  circumstances  suggest.  A distinct  Hospital  pasture  with  sheds  is  provided  for  the  very  weakest  cattle.  The  bulk  of  cows  winter- 
ing with  a calf  at  foot  get  onto  the  feed  grounds  with  their  calves  by  the  middle  of  January,  and  remain  until  April  1st,  a fact  which 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  the  buyer  of  yearling  steers,  since  it  means  that  they  have  received  good  winter  help  in  addition  to  their 
mother’s  milk  and  in  turn  that  the  help  given  her  has  its  influence  on  the  steer. 

A KNOWN  QUANTITY  IN  ALL  MARKETS 

S.  M.  S.  Cattle  have  become  a known  quantity  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  all  markets.  Their  uniformity  of  breeding,  their  high 
dressing  record  with  killers,  their  development  and  the  satisfactory  prices  they  have  commanded  in  finished  form  have  been  demonstrated 
for  so  many  years  and  so  many  times  every  year  in  all  markets  that  we  feel  they  have  established  a standard  of  their  own  about  which 
any  prospective  buyer  can  satisfy  himself  by  general  inquiry,  or  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  a list  of  the  nearest  feeders  who  may  have 
S.  M.  S.  cattle  on  feed.  A visit  to  such  cattle  may  be  more  satisfying  than  the  long  trip  to  Texas. 

INFORMATION 

Write  for  any  special  information  wanted.  We  are  at  all  times  glad  to  answer  question,  and  nothing  pleases  us  more  than  to 
have  anyone  interested  in  S.  M.  S.  Cattle  go  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

CLOSING  THOUGHT 

In  order  to  produce  market  toppers  it  is  essential  for  the  feeder  to  start  with  the  type  of  animal  that  will  economically  convert 
feed  into  beef  of  the  class  that  is  in  demand  on  the  market  and  pay  a dividend  on  the  feed  they  consume.  As  to  how  far  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  this  type  of  beef  animal  we  invite  prospective  customers  to  make  the  most  searching  investigation  of  market  records, 
dressing  records,  and  sale  records  of  Standard  S.  M.  S.  Cattle.  We  think  such  investigation  will  prove  two  basic  facts: 

First:  That  we  have  the  cattle. 

Second:  That  we  give  a fair  deal.  Very  truly  yours, 

SWENSON  BROTHERS, 

Stamford,  Jones  Co.,  Texas. 
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Our  last  booklet  contained  “Some  Glimpses  Into  Ranch  Life,”  by  our  late  manager,  Frank  S.  Hastings.  It  resulted  in  a great 
many  letters  coming  to  us  from  men  in  various  walks  of  life.  Men  who  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  all  their  lives  wrote,  putting 
their  stamp  of  genuine  approval  on  it.  Men  who  grew  up  in  the  cow  business,  but  afterwards  drifted  into  other  lines,  wrote  telling  how 
much  they  had  enjoyed  it  and  calling  it  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  they  ever  read.  And  men  who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  business 
wrote  telling  how  instructive  it  has  been  to  them,  hence  we  have  decided  to  reprint  it  in  this  issue.  We  feel  that  in  doing  so  it  will 
be  enjoyed  by  others. 


SOME  GLIMPSES  INTO  RANCH  LIFE 

By  Frank  S.  Hastings. 

As  I approach  this  end  of  the  booklet,  a subject  which  looked  very  simple  and  clear  when  friends  in  the  Com  Belt  suggested  it, 
I find  it  so  disconnected  and  such  a mass  that  to  whittle  out  a story  of  real  interest  is  a much  harder  task  than  at  first  seemed  likely. 
Things  which  were  striking  in  their  newness  when  I came  to  Texas  in  1902  have,  in  the  course  of  intimate  association  with  cowmen, 
cowboys  and  cow  camps,  become  a part  of  my  life  and  I may  miss  some  of  the  very  best  of  it,  because  it  no  longer  is  a novelty  to  me. 

The  notes  made  since  it  was  decided  to  add  this  section  cover  such  a wide  range  that  their  treatment  must  be  fragmentary,  but 

what  is  put  down  is  entirely  true  and  real,  because,  while  I might  impose  upon  some  of  our  Eastern  readers,  I have  a very  grim  lot  of 
critics  in  the  cow  camps  with  whom  a clean  record  is  as  dear  to  me  as  any  factor  in  my  life. 

A Ranch  in  its  entirety  is  known  as  an  “Outfit”,  and  yet  in  a general  way  the  word  “Outfit”  suggests  the  wagon  outfit,  which 
does  the  cow-work  and  lives  in  the  open  from  April  15th,  when  work  begins,  to  December  1st,  when  it  ends. 

The  wagon  outfit  consists  of  the  “Chuck  Wagon”  which  carries  the  food,  bedding  and  tents,  and  from  the  back  of  which  the 

food  is  prepared  over  an  open  fire.  The  “Hoodlum  Wagon,”  which  carries  the  water  barrel,  wood  and  branding  irons,  furnishes  the 

chuck  wagon  with  water  and  wood,  the  branding  crew  with  wood  and  attends  all  round-ups  or  branding  pens  with  supply  of  drinking 
water. 


The  Remuda  (cow  ponies)  and  Horse  Wrangler  always  travel  with  the  “Wagon.”  Remuda  is  the  Spanish  word  for  Saddle  Horses. 

The  wagon  crew  consists  of  the  Wagon  Boss,  usually  foreman  of  the  ranch,  Cook,  Hoodlum  Driver,  Horse  Wrangler,  Straw  Boss, 
next  in  authority  to  Wagon  Boss,  and  eight  to  twelve  men  as  the  work  may  demand.  In  winter  the  outfit  is  reduced  to  the  regular 
year-around  men  who  are  scattered  over  the  different  ranch  camps. 

Prof.  John  A.  Lomax,  of  University  of  Texas,  in  his  book,  “Cowboy  Songs,”  has  compiled  the  only  authentic  printed  collection 
of  “Cowboy”  songs.  This  has  been  a very  difficult  task,  because  they  have  rarely  been  ever  put  into  writing,  but  have  been  trans- 
mitted or  circulated  by  word  of  mouth.  And  in  this  connection  an  interesting  line  of  comment  may  be  made.  All  cowboys  sing.  They 
may  not  have  a true  note  or  be  able  to  carry  a tune,  or  as  often  happens,  they  may  have  beautiful  voices,  but  they  all  sing  when  on 
“night  herd.”  The  absolute  loneliness  in  riding  night  herd  will  make  a man  sing  who  never  sang  before,  but  there  is  a trade  or  business 
reason  as  well.  Cattle  at  rest  may  stampede  upon  hearing  any  strange  noise.  The  cowboys  sing  as  they  ride  around  the  herd  killing 
most  of  the  strange  noises  or  an  unconscious  feeling  of  protection  is  felt  by  the  cattle  as  they  hear  the  human  voice.  The  days  of 
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“Singing  to  the  Cattle”  are  almost  past,  as  there  are  not  many  long  movements  and  a small  holding  pasture  as  against  holding  in  the 
open  is  usually  available. 

Cowboy  songs  are  most  all  sad — both  in  tune  and  theme,  which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  their  carefree  natures.  Most  of  them 
sing  in  a high  voice;  it  is  too  bad  that  the  Victor  people  have  not  caught  a good  record  of  this  passing  phase  of  American  music. 

It  may  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  what  a deep  interest  Educational  Institutions  are  taking  in  preserving  authentic  data  as  to 
the  West. 

Harvard  University  contributed  liberally  to  Prof.  Lomax’s  expenses  in  gathering  cowboy  songs,  and  that  and  other  colleges  are 
giving  him  co-operation  in  the  collection  of  cowboy  and  general  Western  verse,  which  will  be  published  when  completed.  Prof.  Lomax 
visited  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  in  fall  of  1916  and  gathered  much  of  his  material  for  a lecture  at  Princeton  College  on  cowboy  dialect  and 
vernacular  delivered  before  the  American  Dialect  Society  in  December,  1916. 

Larry  Chittenden,  formerly  of  “Skin  Out”  Mountain  Ranch,  near  the  S.  M.  S.  Flat  Top  Mountain  Ranch,  and  known  as  the 
“Poet  Ranchman,”  has  published  a very  popular  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  “Ranch  Verse,”  among  which  “The  Cowboys’ 
Christmas  Ball”  is  always  called  for  on  any  festal  cowman  occasion,  and  often  during  some  little  breathing  spell  in  the  Cattle  Raisers 
of  Texas  Convention  some  one  will  suggest  “That  we  have  Ed  Crowley,  of  Fort  Worth,  recite  ‘The  Cowboys’  Christmas  Ball.”  The 
characters  and  brands  are  genuine,  and  the  following  two  verses  will  give  the  swing: 

“The  leader  was  a feller  that  came  from  Swenson’s  Ranch, 

They  called  him  ‘Windy  Billy,’  of  ‘little  Deadman’s  Branch.’ 

His  rig  was  ‘kinder  keerless,’  big  spurs  and  high-heeled  boots; 

He  had  the  reputation  that  comes  when  ‘fellers  shoots.’ 

His  voice  was  like  a bugle  upon  the  mountain’s  height; 

His  feet  were  animated,  and  a MIGHTY  MOVIN’  SIGHT, 

When  he  commenced  to  holler,  ‘Neow,  fellers,  stake  yer  pen! 

Lock  horns  ter  all  them  heifers,  an’  russel  ’em  like  men. 

Saloot  yer  lovely  critters;  neow  swing  an’  let  ’em  go, 

Climb  the  grapevine  ’round  ’em — all  hands  do-ce-do! 

You  Mavericks,  jine  the  round-up — Just  skip  her  waterfall.’ 

Huh!  hit  wuz  gettin’  happy,  ‘The  Cowboys’  Christmas  Ball!’ 

The  boys  were  tolerable  skittish,  the  ladies  powerful  neat, 

That  old  bass  viol’s  music  JUST  GOT  THERE  WITH  BOTH  FEET! 

That  wailin’,  frisky  fiddle,  I never  shall  forget; 

And  Windy  kept  a-singin’ — I think  I hear  him  yet — 

’O  Xes,  chase  your  squirrels,  an’  cut  ’em  to  one  side, 

Spur  Treadwell  to  the  center,  with  Cross  P Charley’s  bride, 

Doc  Hollis  down  the  middle  an’  twine  the  ladies’  chain, 

Varn  Andrews  pen  the  fillies  in  Big  T Diamond’s  train. 

All  pull  yer  freight  together,  neow  swallow  fork  an’  change 
Big  Boston’  lead  the  trail-herd,  to  little  Pitchfork’s  range. 

Purr  ’round  yer  gentle  pussies,  neow  rope  ’em!  Balance  all! 

Huh!  hit  wuz  gettin’  active — ‘The  Cowboys’  Christmas  Ball!’  ” 
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Someone  asked  recently  why  some  of  us  are  spoken  of  as  “Cowmen”  and  others  as  “Cattlemen.” 

A cowman’s  business  is  distinctly  breeding  and  the  production  of  calves  to  be  held  until  such  age  as  his  policy  of  marketing  may 
determine  as  feeders  or  breeders  or  fat  off  grass. 

A cattleman  is  naturally  anyone  who  handles  cattle,  but  in  the  range  country  he  is  thought  of  as  a steerman — one  who  buys 
steers  as  against  producing  them,  and  either  sells  them  as  feeders  or  fat  off  grass — often  developing  them  on  the  range  and  moving  to 
Kansas  grass  as  twos  or  threes  to  sell  fat  off  grass. 

The  man  who  feeds  concentrates  is  in  the  main  known  as  “A  Feeder”  and  is  found  in  the  main  in  the  Com  Belt  States  on  com- 
paratively small  area. 

A cattleman  may  be  anyone  of  these,  or  any  combination,  but  in  the  main  the  above  classification  obtains. 

In  almost  everything  industrial  the  problem  is  reduced  to  “Men,”  but  in  the  Ranch  it  is  reduced  to  “Men  and  horses.”  One 
might  almost  say  to  horses,  since  the  love  of  a horse  explains  why  there  are  cowboys — not  rough  riders,  or  the  gun  decorated  hero  of 
the  moving  picture,  but  earnest,  everyday,  hardworking  boys  who  will  sit  twenty-four  hours  in  a saddle  and  never  whimper,  but  who 
“Hate  your  guts”  if  you  ask  them  to  plow  an  acre  of  land  or  do  anything  else  “afoot.” 

Every  cowboy  has  a mount  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  horses  regulated  by  his  work,  and  the  class  of  horses.  A line  rider  can  get 
along  with  fewer  horses  than  a “wagon”  man,  and  the  man  with  a good  many  young  horses  needs  more  than  the  man  with  an  older 
or  steadier  mount.  Every  one  of  these  men  will  claim  they  are  “afoot”  and  that  “There  ain’t  no  more  good  cow  ponies,”  but  woe  to  the 
“outfit”  that  tries  to  take  one  of  the  no-accounts  away,  or  as  the  saying  is  “Monkey  with  a man’s  mount.” 

Horses  are  assigned  and  then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  become  the  property  of  the  man.  Some  foremen  do  not  let  their 
men  trade  horses  among  themselves,  but  it  is  quite  generally  permitted  under  supervision  that  avoids  “sharking.” 

Every  horse  has  a name  and  every  man  on  the  ranch  knows  every  horse  by  name,  and  in  a general  way  over  all  the  S.  M.  S. 
Ranches,  with  over  500  cow  ponies  in  service,  the  men  know  all  the  horses  by  name,  and  what  horses  are  in  each  man’s  mount.  A man 
who  does  not  love  his  mount  does  not  last  long  in  the  cow  business.  Very  few  men  are  cruel  to  their  horses,  and  a man  who  does  not 
treat  his  mount  well  is  only  a “bird  of  passage”  on  most  ranches,  and  always  on  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch.  There  is  an  old  ranch  saying  that 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  hip  belongs  to  the  rider,  and  the  rest  to  the  company.  Beating  over  the  head  or  spurring  in  the  shoulder 
means  “time  check.”  Cowboys’  principal  topic  is  their  horses  or  of  men  who  ride,  and  every  night  about  the  camp  fire  they  trade 
horses,  run  imaginary  horse  races  or  romance  about  their  pet  ponies. 

As  shown,  every  cowboy  has  a mount  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  horses  during  grass  time  which  get  no  feed  except  the  regular 
grazing.  There  is  always  one  gentle  horse  that  can  be  staked  without  cutting  himself  on  the  rope.  This  is  known  as  a night  horse 
(often  left  saddled)  and  which  can  be  gotten  quickly  if  anything  goes  wrong.  About  the  ranch  one  or  two  horses  are  kept  up  to  “rustle” 
all  the  horses  in  the  morning,  but  when  working  with  the  “wagon”  most  of  the  boys  still  stake  a night  horse.  The  custom  is  dying 
with  the  decreased  occasion  for  holding  cattle  at  night,  as  the  “night  horse”  was  always  used  on  guard. 

I shall  speak  of  horses  in  the  main  as  with  the  wagon.  All  the  saddle  horses  of  an  outfit  thrown  together  are  called  the  Remuda — 
pronounced  in  Texas  Remoother — slurring  the  “ther.”  The  Remuda  is  in  charge  of  a man,  usually  a half-grown  boy  known  as  the 
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“Horse  Wrangler,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  them  in  a band  when  wanted  to  change  mounts,  and  to  see  that  they  are  watered  and 
grazed  and  kept  from  straying.  They  are  always  assembled  early  morning,  at  noon  and  at  night,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  work 
may  demand  a change,  as,  for  instance,  in  making  a round  the  boys  use  their  wildest  and  swiftest  horses — usually  their  youngest,  to 
tame  them  down.  When  the  round-up  is  together  they  use  their  “cutting”  horses,  which  are  as  a rule  their  oldest  and  best  horses. 

The  Remuda  for  an  ordinary  outfit  will  number  from  125  to  150  horses.  The  Wrangler  must  know  every  horse  by  sight  and 
name,  and  tell  at  a glance  if  one  is  missing.  The  Remuda  always  trails  with  the  wagon,  but  is  often  sent  to  some  round-up  place  with- 
out the  wagon.  A horse  is  a “Hoss”  always  in  a cow  camp.  Horses  ridden  on  grass  may  be  called  upon  to  be  ridden  until  down  and 
out,  but  are  not  hurt  as  a grain  fed  horse  would  be,  and  when  his  turn  comes  again  in  a few  days  is  chipper  as  ever.  In  winter  every 
man  takes  two  or  three  horses,  feeds  them  on  grain,  and  rides  them  every  day.  Often  two  horses,  just  broken  “broncs,”  are  added  and 
fed  grain  and  gentled  by  riding.  The  winter  work  is  usually  just  routine  riding  in  pasture  or  “line”  and  not  as  severe  as  summer  work 
on  horses.  A summer  horse  is  ridden  rarely  more  than  twice  a week.  The  horse  breaker  or  “Bronc  Buster”  usually  names  horses  as 
he  breaks  them,  and  if  the  horse  has  any  flesh  marks  or  distinct  characteristics  it  is  apt  to  come  out  in  the  name,  and  any  person 
familiar  with  the  practical  can  often  glance  at  a horse  and  guess  his  name.  For  instance,  if  he  has  peculiar  black  stripes  toward  the 
tail  with  a little  white  in  the  tail  you  are  pretty  safe  to  guess  “Pole  Cat.”  If  his  feet  are  big  and  look  clumsy,  “Puddin  Foot”  is  a good 
first  chance.  The  following  names  occur  in  three  mounts,  and  to  get  the  full  list  I had  to  dig  hard,  and  both  men  left  out  several  horses 
until  I asked  about  them,  because  always  the  suspicion  that  something  was  going  to  be  done  that  would  take  a horse: 

Red  Hell,  Tar  Baby,  Sail  Away  Brown,  Big  Henry,  Streak,  Brown  Lina,  Hammer  Head,  Lightning,  Apron  Face,  Feathers, 
Panther,  Chub,  Dumbbell,  Rambler,  Powder,  Straight  Edge,  Scissors,  Gold  Dollar,  Silver  City,  Julius  Caesar,  Pop  Corn,  Talameslie, 
Louse  Cage,  Trinidad,  Tpter  Slip,  Cannon  Ball,  Big  Enough,  Lone  Oak,  Stocking,  Pain,  Grey  Wonder,  Rattler,  Whiteman,  Monkey 
Face,  Snakey,  Slippers,  Jesse  James,  Buttermilk,  Hop  Ale,  Barefoot,  Tetoler,  Lift  Up,  Pancho,  Boll  Weevil,  Crawfish,  Clabber,  Few 
Brains,  Showboy,  Rat  Hash,  Butterbeans,  Cigarette,  Bull  Pup.  Feminine  names  are  often  used,  such  as  Sweetheart,  Baby  Mine  or 
some  girl’s  name. 

There  is  another  class  of  names  which  are  pretty  well  scattered  through  the  cowboys’  list;  some  of  them  really  funny,  but  which 
might  not  prove  altogether  polite  reading,  or,  to  put  it  in  cowboy  parlance,  might  be  “Vulgary.” 

Only  geldings  are  used  in  outfits;  stallions  are  worked  or  ridden  in  winter,  but  no  mares  are  used  except  as  the  property  of  some 
individual,  then  never  in  the  Remuda. 

The  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  has  1,100  horses;  500  are  used  for  cow-work  and  100  for  driving,  farm  work,  freighting,  etc.  The  balance 
are  brood  mares  or  young  stuff  coming  along.  Every  cow  pony,  work  horse  or  mule  has  a name,  and  every  man  who  has  been  on  the 
ranch  any  time  knows  every  horse  by  sight  and  by  name  and  whose  mount  he  is  in. 

A “Bronc”  is  a horse  recently  broken  or  about  to  be  broken.  The  “Bronc  Buster”  rides  him  a few  saddles.  This  pony  is  known 
as  a Bronc  the  first  season  and  as  “Last  Year’s  Bronc”  the  second  season.  Most  all  of  the  Broncs  pitch  some,  but  very  few  of  them 
long  or  dangerously.  Modern  methods  of  breaking  have  reduced  the  percentage  of  bad  horses — many  would  not  pitch  at  all  after  the 
first  few  times  if  the  rider  did  not  deliberately  make  them.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  old  hands  to  ride  anything  but  a pretty  gentle  horse, 
and  yet  there  is  always  some  one  in  the  outfit  who  glories  in  mean  horses,  most  of  which  are  really  fine  animals,  except  for  their  “morn- 
ing’s morning,”  but  the  rider  who  likes  them  usually  has  no  trouble  in  getting  them.  Every  cowboy  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  handle 
a mean  horse  if  necessary. 
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An  “Outlaw”  is  a horse  which  no  amount  of  riding  or  handling  will  subdue.  He  is  “turned  in”  and  sold  in  the  “Scalawag”  bunch 
which  goes  out  every  year,  and  includes  the  horses  no  longer  fit  for  cow  use.  They  are  bought  by  traders  who  take  them  into  some 
of  the  older  Southern  States  and  sell  them  to  the  negro  tenants  for  cotton  horses. 

A “Sunday  Hoss”  is  one  with  an  easy  saddle  gait — usually  a single  footer  with  some  style.  The  boys  go  “Gallin”  Sundays  and 
in  every  mount  of  the  younger  men  there  is  apt  to  be  such  a horse,  but  not  in  any  sense  saved  from  the  regular  work  for  Sunday. 

“An  Individual”  is  the  private  property  of  a cowboy  and  not  very  much  encouraged,  as  it  is  only  natural  that  he  does  not  get 
much  work,  and  is  an  encouragement  to  go  “Gallin”  when  the  foreman  holds  the  boys  down  on  ranch  horses  more  on  the  boys’  account 
because  it  is  often  a long  night  ride  and  impairs  the  boys’  capacity  for  a hard  day’s  work  in  busy  times.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
work  will  permit  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  tries  to  be  very  human  in  permitting  the  way  of  “true  love”  to  run  as  smooth  as  it  will.  The 
cowpuncher,  however,  is  never  really  happy  unless  “settin”  two  or  three  at  the  same  time,  and  we  try  to  hold  it  down  to  Sundays, 
which  is  embarrassing  to  the  “two  or  three”  puncher.  The  owner  of  an  “Individual”  may  be  the  embodiment  of  general  honesty, 
but  seems  to  feel  that  oats  sneaked  out  for  “his  hoss”  is  at  worst  a very  small  venial  sin. 

A cow  horse  is  trained  so  that  he  is  tied  when  the  reins  are  down.  He  can,  of  course,  drift  off  and,  when  frightened,  run,  but 
stepping  on  the  reins  seems  to  intimidate  him  into  standing  as  a rule.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  cowboy  frequently 
has  work  where  it  is  vital  to  leap  from  his  horse  and  do  something  quick;  second,  that  there  is  rarely  anything  to  tie  him  to;  though 
even  when  tying  a horse  a fairly  even  pull  will  loosen  the  reins.  Cow  horses  are  easily  startled  and  apt  to  pull  back  and  break  the  reins. 

The  regular  cowboy  gait  for  pasture  riding  or  line  work  or  ordinary  cross  country  riding  is  a “Jiggle”— a sort  of  fox  trot  that 
will  make  five  miles  per  hour.  For  the  round-up  hard  running  is  necessary  part  of  the  time  and  usually  a stiff  gallop  the  balance. 

Cowboy  life  is  very  different  from  the  ideas  given  by  a Wild  West  Show  or  the  “Movies.”  It  is  against  Texas  law  to  carry  a 
pistol  and  the  sale  is  unlawful.  This,  however,  is  evaded  by  leasing  for  99  years.  Occasionally  a rider  will  carry  a Winchester  on  his 
saddle  for  coyotes  or  Lobo  wolves,  but  in  the  seventeen  years  the  writer  has  been  intimate  with  range  life  he  has  never  seen  a cowboy 
carry  a pistol  hung  about  him,  and  very  few  instances  where  one  was  carried  concealed.  There  is  always  a gun  of  some  sort  with  the 
outfit  carried  in  the  wagon. 

Little  spats  and  sometimes  serious  enmities  occur  between  the  boys,  but  the  general  rule  in  case  of  a fight  is  that  both  men  are 
discharged.  A quarrelsome  element  is  weeded  out,  and  as  a rule  an  “Outfit”  is  a very  congenial  bunch  of  men,  and  this  is  specially 
true  if  the  cook  is  good  and  more  so  if  he  is  not  cranky.  “Techy  as  a cook”  is  a byword  on  the  range.  The  S.  M.  S.  Outfit  has  been 
quite  happy  in  the  main  with  its  cooks. 

Nicknames  are  the  rule.  Anyone  is  comparatively  safe  to  say  “Hello,  Red”  to  a man  with  red  hair,  or,  as  the  range  word  has 
it,  “Red  Pointed.”  Every  outfit  has  its  “Slim”  and  “Shorty,”  which  may  fit  or  be  the  opposite.  “Big  Boy”  or  “Big  Un”  is  apt  to  be 
in  evidence.  Then  comes  names  which  require  special  explanation.  “Paint”  came  from  the  fact  that  his  first  job  on  the  ranch  was 
painting  a wagon;  “Doc”  from  having  doctored  a horse.  A remarkable  case  occurred  in  Stamford,  where  a man  came  looking  for  a 
brother  by  the  name  of  Dave  Taylor,  whom  no  one  could  locate.  The  man  went  away  and  came  back  saying  that  his  brother  must 
live  here.  Then  someone  said  wonder  if  it  could  be  “Queenie”  Taylor,  and  sure  enough  it  was.  The  nickname  had  come  from  the  old 
open  range  days — had  been  adopted  to  the  extent  of  signing  checks,  etc.  While,  of  course,  we  have  every  man’s  name  right  on  our 
pay  roll,  we  are  often  unable  to  call  men  by  their  real  names  on  sight,  because  so  thoroughly  established  is  his  nickname. 
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Another  unusual  nickname  is  that  of  “Scandalous  John” — and  came  from  a chance  expression.  John  Selman  is  one  of  the  best 
riders  in  the  West;  the  first  day  he  came  to  the  ranch  his  mount  was  “cut  out”  to  him  and  his  attention  called  to  an  unusually  bad 
horse,  which  John  proceeded  to  “Try  out,”  with  the  result  that  the  horse  “Went  out  of  hishead”  and  “Got  him  aman”.  As  John 
got  up  off  the  ground  and  started  for  his  horse  he  exclaimed,  “My!  but  didn’t  he  pitch  scandalous.”  Someone  said,  “Go  to  him,  Scandal- 
ous John,”  and  the  name  stuck.  John  is  a very  modest  sort  of  fellow — in  fact,  he  is  inclined  to  belittle  his  real  worth  and  speaks  of 
his  wife  as  “That  widow  woman.”  But  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  custom  of  nicknames  is  that  they  are  often  extended  to  a man’s 
wife  and  the  boys  often  call  Mrs.  Selman  “Mrs.  Scandalous.” 

A1  Bingham,  now  of  Red  Arroya  Camp,  S.  M.  S.  Ranch,  was  nicknamed  “Cornwallis,”  because  something  about  his  beard  sug- 
gested a picture  of  General  Cornwallis  in  an  old  History.  I have  heard  the  Bingham  brothers  spoken  of  as  the  “Cornwallis  boys.’ 
Mrs.  Bingham  answers  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cornwallis  very  often,  and  they  named  their  oldest  boy  “Wallace.” 

I remember  asking  an  old-timer  whose  boy  was  called  “Bud”  what  the  boy’s  real  name  was.  He  thought  a moment  and  said, 
“I  declare,  I have  forgot,”  and,  calling  to  his  wife,  he  said,  “Mommie,  did  we  ever  give  Bud  a name?” 

Every  cowboy  furnishes  his  own  saddle,  bridle,  saddle  blanket  and  spurs;  also  his  bedding,  known  as  “Hot  Roll,”  a 16  to  20-oz. 
canvas  “Tarp”  about  18  feet  long  double  and  bedding  in  between  usually  composed  of  several  quilts  known  as  “suggans”  and  blankets — ■ 
rarely  a mattress,  the  extra  quilts  serving  for  mattress.  The  top  “Tarp”  serves  as  extra  covering  and  protects  against  rain.  This  bed 
also  serves  to  hold  the  scant  wardrobe  men  carry  with  them  on  the  work,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  on  any  occasion  necessary  they  will 
show  up  with  a clean  soft  white  shirt  and  clean  pair  of  pants — coats  are  only  used  when  weather  demands.  What  is  known  as  a “War 
Bag”  is  carried  by  many  of  the  boys  in  their  beds  to  protect  wardrobe,  tobacco,  etc.  It  is  too  nondescript  to  describe — may  be  any- 
thing from  a flour  sack  to  a rather  pretentious  container. 

Teepee  tents  for  two  or  three  persons  are  carried  and  sometimes  an  “Outfit”  wall  tent,  but  only  used  in  extreme  weather.  Two 
boys  usually  “throw  together”  in  a partnership  bed  or  Teepee. 

Working  outfits  are  composed  as  far  as  possible  of  unmarried  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wagon  Boss,  who  is  usually  the 
Ranch  foreman.  They  rarely  leave  the  wagon  at  night,  and  as  the  result  of  close  association  an  interchange  of  wit  or  “josh,”  as  it  is 
called,  has  sprung  up.  There  is  nothing  like  the  chuck  wagon  josh  in  any  other  phase  of  life,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe, 
because  so  much  of  it  revolves  about  or  applies  to  the  technical  part  of  ranching.  It  is  very  funny,  very  keen  and  very  direct,  and 
while  the  most  of  it  is  understood  by  an  outsider,  he  cannot  carry  it  away  with  him. 

At  headquarters  a bunk  house  is  always  provided,  which  usually  is  known  as  “The  Dog  House”  or  “The  Dive.”  No  gambling 
is  permitted  on  the  ranches,  but  the  cowboys’  great  game,  “Auction  Pitch,”  or  dominoes  or  stag  dances  or  music  fill  the  hours  of 
recreation,  divided  with  the  great  cowboy  occupation  of  “Quirt”  making,  in  which  they  are  masters.  The  use  of  liquor  is  not  permitted 
on  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranches,  or  by  the  men  when  on  duty  away  from  the  ranches. 

Line  Riding  is  brought  from  the  old  days  of  open  range  when  men  rode  an  imaginary  line  and  turned  their  cattle  back  from  it. 
In  modern  ranching  it  means  to  ride  along  a wire  fence  as  often  as  needed — usually  twice  each  week,  and  see  that  it  is  kept  in  repair. 
All  Texas  ranches  are  fenced — there  is  no  open  range  in  Texas. 

The  word  “Camp”  as  applied  to  a ranch  means  a house  unless  the  wagon  is  understood.  Line  camps  are  placed  at  convenient 
points  over  large  ranches.  Most  100,000-acre  tracts  will  have  a headquarters  and  three  line  camps. 
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Visitors  are  often  interested  in  the  meaning  of  odd  words,  and  what  follows  is  the  result  of  questions: 

To  “Chouse”  means  to  stir  the  cattle  up  more  than  is  good  for  them.  For  instance,  a man  who  does  not  know  his  business  and 
tries  to  cut  cattle  out  of  a herd  will  “chouse”  them,  while  a man  who  does  know  his  business  will  do  little  more  than  move  the  animal 
he  is  after. 

A “Starve  Out”  is  a pasture  of  very  few  acres  at  a permanent  camp — usually  without  water  and  grass  used  up,  into  which  horses 
are  thrown  over  night  to  avoid  catching  or  rustling  in  morning. 

A hill  of  any  kind  is  a “Pinnacle.” 

. “A  Leggins  case”  is  where  a man  has  broken  some  cowboy  rule  of  etiquette  and  is  held  over  the  wagon  pole  while  he  is  given 
so  many  strokes  with  a pair  of  “chaps” — leggins.  This  is  always  in  fun,  but  is  pretty  rough  fun  sometimes. 

If  a boy  is  going  to  see  one  girl  pretty  regular  he  is  “sitting  her.”  Distance  does  not  mean  anything;  boys  often  ride  twenty 
miles  to  a dance,  or  to  make  a social  call — a practice,  however,  discouraged  by  most  foremen  on  account  of  the  tax  on  horseflesh  or 
loss  of  sleep,  unfitting  the  boy  for  work. 

A “Sleeper”  is  a calf  which  some  cattle  thief  catches  and  marks  with  the  ranch  earmark  before  it  is  branded.  The  earmark  is 
used  for  quick  identification,  as  hair  often  grows  over  the  brand  so  as  to  render  it  hard  to  see.  A calf  with  an  earmark  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  pasture  rider  when  hunting  unbranded  calves,  and  at  the  proper  time  and  age  the  thief  will  drift  it  off,  sometimes 
killing  the  mother  so  she  will  not  bawl,  and  attract  attention,  and  the  method  of  killing  will  suggest  accident. 

The  use  of  the  rope  is  discouraged  on  modern  ranches  except  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  animals  are  so  often  hurt. 

A “Maverick”  is  an  unbranded  calf  which  has  been  missed;  its  early  application  was  to  a calf  well  along  towards  a yearling 
which  had  been  weaned.  The  history  of  early  range  work  found  the  maverick  “Fair  Game”  under  the  code  of  many  cowmen,  and  he 
is  still  the  “loot”  of  the  modern  cow  thief.  In  a general  way,  however,  an  unbranded  calf  between  six  months  and  a year  old,  whether 
at  foot  with  mother  or  weaned,  is  spoken  of  as  a maverick. 

A “Dogie”  has  been  described  by  a cowboy  as  a calf  whose  mother  has  died  and  whose  father  has  run  off  with  another  cow.  Little 
calves  sometimes  lose  their  mothers,  but  make  a living  and  pull  through,  but  rarely  amount  to  much.  Most  ranches  keep  a bunch  of 
cows  broken  to  foster  motherless  calves.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  find  on  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  at  headquarters  a cow  suckling  three 
calves.  These  cows  are  always  fed. 

A cowboy  on  the  way  with  cattle  train  went  into  a lunch  counter  and  ordered  milk  toast.  The  waiter,  using  his  vernacular,  bawled 
out:  “One  graveyard  stew.”  The  puncher  said,  “Hold  on,  pard — eat  that  yourself  and  give  me  ham  and — , I’ll  pay  for  both.” 

Cowboys  often  have  to  drink  pretty  tough  water,  particularly  after  cattle  have  gone  through  it  and  “riled  it  up.”  A cowboy 
when  asked  if  the  water  over  in  a certain  draw  was  all  right  replied:  “Yes,  but  it’s  a little  thick  and  you  may  have  to  chew  it  a little 
before  you  swallow  it.” 

A cowboy  came  into  a train  and  met  another  cowboy,  whom  he  greeted  with,  “Where  you  goin’?”  Getting  the  reply,  “Me?  Why 
I’m  goin’  crazy.”  Then,  like  a flash,  the  retort,  “Well,  you  won’t  have  to  camp  ’ary  night.” 
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Sun  time  is  often  used  on  ranches  remote  from  the  railroads.  The  headquarters  of  a ranch  was  just  100  miles  from  a railroad 
in  four  different  directions.  A visitor  at  the  ranch  asked  a very  bright  ranch  woman  why  they  preferred  sun  time  to  railroad  time,  and 
she  replied  that  it  was  not  a matter  of  preference — that  they  were  just  as  far  from  the  railroad  as  they  were  from  the  sun  and  that  it 
made  no  difference. 

There  is  a directness  about  the  cowboy’s  mind  which  is  very  simple,  and,  while  I cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  touch  the  edges, 
a few  illustrations  may  convey  the  idea. 

A cowboy  from  some  other  ranch  got  to  old  Spur  Headquarters  about  ten  at  night,  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  rising 
bell  rang  a few  minutes  before  breakfast.  As  he  left  he  remarked:  “A  man  can  sure  stay  all  night  quick  at  this  ranch.”  Another  one 
in  indicating  that  it  might  take  him  some  time  to  pay  for  something,  said:  “I  will  give  you  so  much  cash  and  a “Slow  note’  for  the 
balance.”  Bankers  will  appreciate  how  slow  a “Slow  note”  can  be.  The  same  directness  of  thought  enters  into  everything  they  say, 
whether  serious  or  flashes  of  wit. 


The  following  letter  from  a cowboy  who  went  in  charge  of  a train  of  cattle — and  got  into  a wreck — brought  forth  the  comment 
from  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Yale  University:  “There  is  one  thing  in  which  any  professor  of  literature 
might  imitate  him — he  leaves  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning  or  intention.”  And  Professor  G.  A.  Kittredge,  of  Harvard,  writes: 
“That  cowboy  letter  is  hard  to  beat.” 

Caldwell,  Kas.,  Nov.  30,  1906. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Hastings, 

Stamford,  Texas. 


Dear  Sir: 


6:30  this  morning  in  going  to  the  Stockyards  to  feed  at  this  place  another  train  run  in  to  my  stock  train.  On  an  open  switch. 
8s  killed  2 cows  & crippled  4,  & the  rest  of  the  cows  in  that  car  is  now  all  over  Town,  so  I got  one  car  less.  & few  cows  in  another 
car  is  feeling  sore  & some  of  them  only  got  one  horn  left. 


The  Crew  of  both  train  jumped  off  8s  myself,  so  it  was  no  one  hurt.  It  was  not  enough  left  of  the  engine  8s  one  stock  car  to 
tell  the  Fait.  8 or  10  of  the  Kansas  cowboys  is  out  all  over  Town  picking  up  our  Cattle — wish  you  could  see  them  coming  down  the 
street  driving  one  or  two  of  them  cows — I think  they  got  about  10  of  the  cows  in  a Pen  (down  in  Town)  8e  they  heard  of  5 cows  in  a 
corn-field  just  a little  while  ago,  so  I guess  they  will  get  most  of  them  back  today.  I will  leave  here  about  5 P.  M.  will  make  tomorrow 
market. 


P.  S. — This  R.  R.  ought  to  take  charge  of  this  whole  shipment  & Pay  for  same. 

P.  S. — The  Sheriff  shot  one  cow  on  the  street  jyst  a little  while  ago. 

P.  S. — The  cows  down  in  town  is  making  the  horses  run  off  with  buggys  and  running  all  the  women  out  of  town 
P.  S. — I think  this  will  cost  the  R.  R.  a good  deal  in  this  town. 

P.  S. — The  Rail  Road  they  give  me  a poor  8s  sorry  run. 

P.  S. — They  run  my  cattle  40  hour  before  this  happened  without  feed — (how  about  that). 


Yours  truly,  Dock. 


A bunch  of  cowboys  were  coming  up  a lane  to  the  ranch  one  Sunday  morning  and  saw  a big  strapping  soldier  boy  ahead  of  them, 
swinging  hands  with  the  best  girl  of  one  of  the  punchers  not  with  them.  I heard  them  at  dinner  giving  him  the  incident  with  some 
embellishments  and  with  the  most  apparent  unconcern  he  replied:  “Oh,  well  let  him  have  her,  I know  one  that  nobody  is  bothering.” 
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The  boys  all  seemed  to  know  who  it  was  and  gave  a cheer,  and  the  women  folks  remarked  that  it  was  all  right  for  us  married  men  to 
go  along. 

Cowboys  are  as  deferential  and  respectful  as  any  men  in  the  world  and  yet  they  are  not  respecters  of  persons  as  to  being  awed. 
They  never  “todie”  and  their  nonchalance  is  unique.  A fair  illustration  occurred  when  one  of  the  owners  visited  the  ranch  and  rode 
up  with  writer  to  a trail  herd.  The  writer  went  over  to  one  of  the  old  boys  and  said:  “The  High  Boss  who  pays  our  wages  is  over 
in  the  machine;  I guess  you  better  come  and  shake  hands  with  him.”  The  cowboy  said,  “All  right,  I’ll  do  it,  but  there  ain’t  any  sense 
in  it,  and  it’s  just  a waste  of  time.” 

A person  who  does  anything  unusual  as  a buffoon,  or  wit,  or  in  horse  play,  is  a “sight.” 

A man  who  is  outstanding  in  something  is  often  call  an  “unexception.” 

Anything  that  is  new  and  the  name  of  it  is  not  known  is  a “ditty,”  as,  for  instance,  a new  tool. 

If  anyone  is  eager  to  do  something  they  are  “Rarin’  to  go.” 

Throwing  a cow  at  the  end  of  a rope  so  that  she  falls  and  turns  over  is  “turning  her  moccasins  to  the  sun.” 

A thin  cow  in  early  spring  is  often  referred  to  as  “just  a ball  of  hair.” 

An  “Eye  Bailer”  is  a man  who  always  has  his  eyes  open  for  something  which  does  not  concern  him. 

A foreman  with  a bunch  of  his  men  about  him  about  to  go  on  a long,  hard  round-up  at  fast  pace  is  apt  to  say:  “Tie  your  hat 
to  your  saddle  and  let’s  ride.” 

“To  prowl”  means  that,  after  a territory  has  been  worked  by  regular  round-up  to  get  the  cattle  out,  the  men  will  be  sent  back 
over  it  to  look  into  every  nook  and  comer;  or  it  may  mean  looking  for  stuff  by  close  individual  search  instead  of  round-up. 

“Always  another  verse” — an  expression  used  to  show  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a story,  or  that  there  is  a sequel. 

“Layed  ’em  down” — a synonym  for  death. 

How  cowboys  keep  pace  with  things  is  illustrated  by  a new  expression  which  has  come  with  the  Victrola.  Anyone  who  tells  a 
big  story  or  what  is  sometimes  called  a “windy”  is  now  spoken  of  as  “Playing  a record.” 

A rider  is  sometimes  called  a “saddle  warmer.” 

A sweater  is  someone  who  tries  to  hang  around  cow  camps  and  get  meals,  or  otherwise  sponge. 

It  is  a cowboy  superstition  that  if  you  kill  a rattlesnake  and  hang  him  in  a tree  three  days  with  his  belly  to  the  sun  it  will  rain. 

I remember  a little  incident  where  someone  had  told  a simple  story  which  carried  that  “Touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.”  A tender-hearted  cowboy,  brushing  away  a tear  that  he  was  trying  to  conceal,  said:  “The  smoke  of  your  camp  fire  got 
into  my  eyes.” 

The  Bronc  Riding  Show  at  fairs  or  picnics  in  a cattle  country  is  still  the  great  attraction  for  cowboys. 
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Both  a cow  and  calf  will  always  go  back  to  where  they  last  saw  each  other.  I have  known  a calf  three  weeks  old,  branded  by 
mistake  and  carried  off  with  some  bunch  of  strays,  to  come  back  fifteen  miles  through  five  or  six  different  barbed  wire  fences  and  suckle 
a cow  that  had  evidently  lost  it  by  the  way  she  bawled  around.  A cattle  thief  has  to  be  careful  about  stealing  a calf,  because  the  cow 
will  bawl  for  several  days  and  attract  attention. 

A friend  well  posted  in  ranch  matters  has  read  the  advance  copy  of  this  article,  and  suggests  that  I clear  up  the  word  “Rustler” 
and  jumps  upon  me  pretty  hard  for  not  having  devoted  something  special  to  the  “Cutting  Horse.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
topic  is  so  far  reaching  that  I could  go  on  indefinitely.  I am,  however,  glad  to  cover  these  two  features,  and  they  are  introduced  hap- 
hazard. 

The  word  “Rustler”  is  identified  with  early  range  days  as  applying  to  men  who  stole  cattle  in  various  ways,  branding  mavericks 
or  actually  getting  off  with  a bunch  in  someone  else’s  brand.  It  was  used  more  in  the  Northern  ranges  than  in  the  South,  in  which 
latter  country  they  usually  used  the  word  cow  thief  when  speaking  of  the  individual,  and,  instead  of  saying  “He  is  rustling  on  us,”  say 
“He  is  working  on  us.” 

Cow  thieving  has  been  a very  continuous  and  persistent  pastime  in  S.  M.  S.  territory,  and  I have  tried  to  leave  nothing  undone 
to  protect  S.  M.  S.  property  and  co-operate  with  the  Cattle  Raisers  Association  of  Texas  in  keeping  down  cattle  stealing,  but  I have 
not  heard  the  word  Rustler  applied  to  cow  thieves  a dozen  times. 

We  speak  of  Rustling  horses,  which  means  to  go  out  in  the  pasture  and  get  up  the  saddle  horses.  The  words  “Horse  Wrangler” 
and  “Horse  Rustler”  are  synonymous.  The  words  Hustler  and  Rustler  as  applied  to  men  in  everyday  life  as  a fellow  with  “Pep”  are 
synonymous.  Owen  Wister,  in  The  Virginian,  both  as  book  and  drama,  has  made  the  word  “Rustler”  quite  familiar  to  the  public  as  a 
cow  or  horse  thief,  but  if  you  happen  to  be  in  Texas  and  hear  some  man  referred  to  as  a Rustler  give  him  another  chance  until  you 
hear  them  add  the  word  cow  thief  to  it. 

A Cutting  Horse  is  the  realization  of  the  cowboy’s  dream.  Every  mount  necessarily  comprehends  horses  that  can  be  ridden 
with  greater  or  less  effect  to  get  cattle  of  a certain  class  wanted  cut  out  of  the  round-up,  but  the  real  cutting  horse  is  one  which  has 
the  instinct  and  knows  the  business  as  well  as  the  rider — often  much  better. 

Almost  every  outfit  will  have  in  the  Remuda  a horse  or  two  which  the  boys  will  bet  “Will  cut  without  the  bridle.”  This  means 
that  the  horse  will  be  ridden  into  the  herd,  the  animal  wanted  will  be  selected,  and  the  rider  will  start  the  horse  after  the  animal  so 
that  he  knows  the  one  wanted — then  the  bridle  will  be  slipped  from  his  head,  the  rider  will  fold  his  arms  and  the  horse  will  take  the 
animal  out  of  the  herd  without  any  help  except  the  pressure  of  the  rider’s  knees,  and  there  are  horses  where  the  boys  will  not  even  give 
that  help.  These  sort  of  horses  do  what  is  called  “Chopping”  and  get  their  animal  out  so  quietly  that  they  rarely  have  any  running 
to  do,  but,  if  necessary,  they  will  do  it. 

In  a less  extreme  way  good  cutting  horses  are  a very  necessary  part  of  the  mount  of  every  cowboy.  They  are  usually  horses 
eight  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  training  has  much  to  do  with  their  proficiency,  but  they  must  have  the  instinct  as  truly  as  the  bird  dog. 
They  counter  every  move  of  the  animal  they  are  following,  often  seeming  to  anticipate  him  and  watch  for  the  chance  which  by  a quick 
movement  will  get  the  animal  in  the  clear,  and  then  it  is  usually  the  rider’s  fault  if  the  animal  gets  back  into  the  herd.  Such  horses 
have  no  price,  and  to  see  a fine  cutting  horse  do  work  with  a good  cowman  up  is  one  of  the  prettiest  out-of-doors  sights  to  be  seen. 

Cowboys  have  two  distinct  vanities — hats  and  boots:  Stetson  Hats,  familiarly  known  as  “John  B’s,”  and  “Shop-made”  boots. 
Hats  are  a very  simple  proposition,  as  all  frontier  stores  carry  a line  of  the  very  best,  and  there  are  places  in  San  Antonio,  Ft.  Worth, 
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Kansas  City,  where  the  $10  and  $20  qualities  are  carried,  but  when  it  comes  to  boots,  the  best  bootmaker  has  so  much  business,  all- 
hand sewed  work,  and  the  boys  won’t  stand  for  having  it  done  by  a helper,  that  he  is  often  indifferent  or  has  spells  when  he  won’t  work, 
and  the  average  cowboy  will  go  weeks  with  a makeshift  to  have  his  pet  bootmaker  turn  out  a pair. 

Twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  is  the  price  now.  All  cowboys  wear  high  heels,  which  most  people  cannot  understand.  The 

explanation  is  that,  when  riding  hard,  the  boot  goes  into  the  stirrup  to  the  heel,  and  the  high  heel  prevents  foot  from  slipping  through, 
and  largely  avoids  the  most  dangerous  of  all  things,  “A  foot  hung  in  the  stirrup”  when  a horse  falls. 

Bright  silk  handkerchiefs  at  one  time  were  worn  about  the  neck,  but  those  have  given  away  in  the  main  to  a black  silk  handker- 

chief worn  with  the  knot  at  back  of  neck — the  full  part  of  the  handkerchief  is  drawn  up  over  the  mouth  and  nose  when  trailing  in  the 
dust,  or  when  working  near  the  fire  when  branding. 

Cowboys  in  their  hard  work  get  to  be  about  as  ragged  a bunch  as  one  will  see,  and  yet,  as  if  by  magic,  they  can  turn  into  about 
as  neat  a bunch  as  one  will  see. 

A part  of  the  education  of  every  cowboy,  cowman,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  frontiersman,  is  at  least  a rude  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing and  horse  work. 

Very  often  line  camps  are  occupied  by  unmarried  men;  this  is  particularly  true  of  temporary  winter  camps,  and  “batching” 
becomes  necessary.  The  housewife  is  often  sick  or  taken  up  with  care  of  children,  or  called  away,  and  the  frontiersman  who  is  above 
the  kitchen,  or  does  not  know  how,  is  in  a bad  fix.  So  they  all  know  how,  and  as  a rule  cook  well.  Every  up-to-date  girl  on  the  frontier 
or  in  the  cattle  country  requires  a certificate  that  the  lad  who  “comes  a-wooing”  can  handle  a dish  cloth  or  toss  a pancake,  and  she 
usually  gets  it  by  trying  him  out  in  her  own  kitchen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a man  to  give  his  wife  an  ax  for 
Christmas,  and  the  garden  plot  would  often  suffer  but  for  her  hoe. 

Social  exchanges  grow  more  frequent  as  a result  of  the  rural  telephone  service,  which  has  done  more  for  ranch  women  than  any 
other  factor — not  only  the  joy  of  daily  chats,  but  the  natural  result  of  seeing  each  other  more  frequently  and  that  greatest  of  all  boons, 
a knowledge  that  the  doctor  can  be  reached. 

The  auto,  or  perhaps  more  properly  speaking  the  Ford,  has  had  its  human  as  well  as  business  mission.  Country  doctors  of 
excellent  skill  cover  immense  territory  and  can  make  a good  living  as  against  the  precarious  one  by  team.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  when 
strangers  in  a country  travelling  by  auto  inquire  about  a road  to  have  someone  say:  “There  is  a good  auto  road  made  by  a doctor.” 

The  old-fashioned  dance  with  a fiddle  and  guitar,  or  an  accordion  or  mouth  organ  with  the  “Square  Dance”  and  rhyming  caller, 
have  given  away  to  some  extent  to  the  Hesitation  or  the  Fox  Trot,  but  the  “Square”  still  holds  the  cowboy  heart.  The  calls  are  very 
difficult  to  catch,  as  every  caller  sings  them  to  a perfect  meter  and  cadence  of  his  own.  I have  had  more  requests  for  dance  calls  than 
anything  else  in  rewriting  “Glimpses,”  and  am  reminded  that  I have  probably  already  added  too  much,  but  must  find  space  for  the 
dance  calls  which  follow.  I wish  my  readers  might  see  the  sight  as  I saw  it  when  these  calls  were  caught.  All  one  brisk  continuous 
beautiful  rhythm  of  laughing  boys  and  girls  in  the  earnest  business  of  a good  time,  and  all  done  with  a grace  of  its  own  as  individual 
in  activity  as  the  minuet  in  stateliness.  And,  Oh!  may  this  good  old-fashioned  square  and  the  country  fiddler  and  the  clean  good  time 
for  our  boys  and  girls  be  a part  of  American  country  life  forever. 
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The  rhymed  dance  calls  are  chanted  between  the  spoken  calls  and  are  supplementary  to  them  in  both  of  the  calls  given. 

CHASE  THAT  RABBIT  DANCE  CALL 
From  Lecture  by  John  A.  Lomax  on  “Cowboy  Lingo.” 

“Swing  your  partner  round  and  round; 

Pocket  full  of  rocks  to  hold  me  down; 

Ducks  in  the  river  going  to  the  ford, 

Coffee  in  a little  rag,  sugar  in  a gourd. 

“Swing  ’em  early,  swing  ’em  late, 

Swing  ’em  round  Mr.  Meadow’s  gate. 

“Ladies  to  the  center,  how  you  do, 

Right  hand  cross,  and  how  are  you. 

“Two  little  ladies,  do-ce-do, 

Two  little  gents  you  ought  to  know. 

“Swing  six  when  you  all  get  fixed. 

Do-ce,  ladies,  like  picking  up  sticks. 

“Chicken  in  the  bread  tray  kicking  up  dough, 

‘Granny,  will  your  dog  bite?’  ‘No,  by  JO.’ 

“Swing  corners  all, 

Now  your  partners  promenade  the  hall. 

You  swing  me  and  I’ll  swing  you; 

All  go  to  heaven  in  the  same  old  shoe. 

“Same  old  road,  same  old  boy, 

Dance  six  weeks  in  Arkansaw. 

“Walk  the  huckleberry  shuffle  and  the  Chinese  cling, 

Elbow  twist  and  the  double  L swing. 

“Everybody  dance  as  fast  as  you  can; 

Catch  your  partner  by  the  hand. 

Two  little  sisters  form  a ring, 

When  you  form  it  everybody  swing. 

“Meet  your  partner,  pat  her  on  the  head, 

If  she  don’t  like  coffee,  give  her  combread. 
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“Bird  hop  out,  crow  hop  in, 

Eight  hands  up  and  goin’  agin. 

“Girl  after  boy! 

Chase  that  rabbit,  chase  that  coon, 

Chase  that  baboon  round  the  room! 

Reverse ! 

Chase  that  rabbit,  chase  that  squirrel, 

Chase  that  pretty  girl  round  the  world ! 

Promenade! 

“All  hands  up  and  circle  round. 

Don’t  let  the  pretty  heifers  get  out  of  town! 

Everybody  dance! 

Swing  your  partners,  swing  ’em  one  and  all, 

Corral  them  pretty  mavericks  up  and  down  the  hall! 

Whoop-ee,  everybody  prance! 

“Four  ladies  domineck,  four  gents  shanghi, 

Then  build  your  hopes  on  the  sweet  bye  and  bye! 

“Do-ce,  ladies,  ain’t  you  old  enough  to  know 
That  you’ll  never  get  to  heaven  till  you  do-ce-do?” 

OCEAN  WAVE  DANCE  CALL 
Furnished  by  Mrs.  A1  Bingham. 

Break  an  Indian  trail  home,  in  the  Indian  style, 

Stop  and  swing  the  lady  behind  you  once  in  a while — 

The  lady  behind  you  once  in  a while; 

Swing  the  lady  behind  you  once  in  a while, 

Now  your  pardner,  and  go  hog  wild. 

Swing  ’em  right  and  swing  ’em  wrong, 

Now  your  pardner,  and  carry  her  along. 

Wave  the  ocean,  wave  the  sea,  wave  my  true  love  back  to  me. 

Wave  ’em  up  and  wave  ’em  down,  six  hands  up  and  ’round  and  ’round. 
Do  ce  do.  Watch  ’em  dance  and  watch  ’em  prance. . 

Swing  ’em  all  around  the  Swenson  Ranch. 

Wave  the  ocean,  wave  the  sea,  wave  that  pretty  girl  back  to  me! 

Circle  eight  till  you  all  get  straight; 

Walk  the  Huckleberry  Shuffle  and  the  Chinese  Cling! 

Elbow  twist  and  the  double  L swing. 
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You  swing  me  and  I’ll  swing  you, 

And  we’ll  all  dance  in  the  same  old  shoe; 

The  same  old  boys,  the  same  old  trail, 

Watch  that  possum  walk  the  rail! 

Wave  ’em  up  and  wave  ’em  down,  and  wave  ’em  all  way  ’round  and  ’round. 

Circle  eight  ’till  you  all  get  straight, 

And  swing  them  ladies  like  swingin’  on  a gate. 

Swing  right  and  wrong,  all  night  long, 

Watch  your  pardner  and  watch  her  close, 

When  you  meet  her  double  the  dose! 

Swing  ’em  right  and  swing  ’em  wrong, 

Now  your  pardner  and  carry  her  along. 

Wave  the  ocean,  wave  the  sea,  wave  my  true  love  back  to  me. 

Wave  ’em  up  and  wave  ’em  down, 

Six  hands  up  and  ’round  and  ’round. 

Wave  the  ocean,  wave  the  sea,  wave  my  true  love  back  to  me. 

Circle  eight  ’till  you  all  get  straight, 

Swing  them  ladies,  first  by  the  right,  then  by  the  wrong, 

Now  your  pardner  and  carry  her  along. 

Wave  the  ocean,  wave  the  sea. 

Wave  my  true  love  back  to  me. 

Wave  ’em  up  and  wave  ’em  down,  wave  ’em  all  the  way  ’round  and  ’round. 

Circle  eight  ’till  you  all  get  straight, 

Swing  them  ladies  like  swingin’  on  a gate, 

Left  foot  up,  and  right  foot  down, 

Make  that  big  foot  jar  the  ground. 

Swing  your  comer  if  you’re  not  too  slow, 

Now  your  pardner  and  around  you  go, 

For  the  last  time — swing  and  go  somewhere, 

You  know  the  place  and  I don’t  care. 

Someone  has  said  “That  no  one  could  look  into  the  firmament  and  be  an  infidel.” 

I have  often  thought  of  this  when  “Sleeping  out”  with  the  boys.  People  who  just  go  out  and  look  up  at  the  stars  at  night  do 
not  see  them,  they  just  see  a few,  but  the  cowboys  see  them  and  love  them  and  with  the  old-timers  they  were  guide  and  clock  and 
almanac.  Sometime  when  you  think  things  are  all  wrong,  and  that  maybe  you  have  been  forgotten,  get  out  somewhere  with  your  cot 
and  spend  a night  with  stars.  They  will  be  timid  at  first,  because  you  have  to  get  acquainted  with  them — they  are  shy  and  stay 
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hidden  until  your  eyes  begin  to  understand  them  and  become  more  friendly — then  they  will  begin  to  come  out  in  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, as  though  God  were  counting  his  angels,  and  when  you  fall  asleep  there  will  be  quiet  and  rest  in  your  heart,  and,  no  matter  what 
the  sorrow,  you  will  be  ready  to  face  it  in  the  morning.  Robert  V.  Carr  has  written  some  beautiful  lines  on  “sleeping  out”  which  are 
well  worth  a place  in  our  Glimpse  Into  Ranch  Life. 

SLEEPIN’  OUT 

Once  let  a feller  git  in  tune 

With  all  outdoors,  there  hain’t  no  use 

For  him  to  think  he  kin  forget, 

Or  from  the  wild’s  big  ways  jar  loose. 

He’s  always  thinkin’  ’bout  them  nights — 

Jes’  listen  now,  and  hear  him  sigh, 

A-dreamin’  of  an  old  tarp  bed, 

And  sleepin’  out  and  beneath  the  sky 

There  hain’t  no  bunk  in  any  house, 

That  to  the  warm  earth  kin  compare; 

She’s  sort  o’  kind  and  comfortin’, 

And  gives  you  strength  as  you  lie  there. 

And  then,  besides,  you  gulp  all  night 
The  clean,  sweet  air;  and  in  the  mom 
, There  hain’t  a doubt  or  fear  but  what 

Your  rested  soul  jes’  laughs  to  scorn. 

What  woman  has  done  to  bring  Texas  ranching  up  to  its  splendid  standing  through  all  the  early  years  of  hardship,  and  the  mis- 
sion the  cowboy  has  had  in  that  work,  leads  me  to  a tribute  to  each  as  I close  my  story. 

The  epitaph  of  the  frontier  woman  will  never  be  written;  her  heroism,  her  part  in  bringing  the  wilds  into  civilization;  her  mis- 
sion in  pushing  forward  the  faltering  steps  of  the  man;  the  courage  she  gave  him  to  fight  on — no  tongue  can  tell — no  pen  portray.  Far 
from  the  companionship  of  her  own  sex;  often  without  them  or  without  doctor  in  “woman’s  hour,”  she  has  left  her  impress  upon  the 
American  nation  that  tells  its  story  every  day  in  high  places,  in  clean  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  conception  of  duty  and  inherent 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 

In  Texas,  perhaps  more  than  any  state,  for  a period  between  the  70’s  and  1900,  women  knew  great  hardships  by  reason  of  the 
scant  population  of  a Cattle  Country.  The  dangers  which  the  early  settlers  passed  through  had  their  heroism,  but  none  greater  than 
those  of  times  of  greater  personal  safety  and  less  companionship. 

The  frontier  woman  is  disappearing  as  lonely  wastes  become  more  rare,  but  even  in  the  improved  environment  she  is  yet  one  of 
the  sturdy  glories  of  American  motherhood. 
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And  now  to  the  Cowboys: 

Early  American  cowboy  history,  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  comes  to  us  largely  in  the  way  of  stories  of  “shoot-ups”  and 
drunks,  which  even  then  were  a mighty  small  part  of  a hard-working  life.  Men,  too,  from  all  walks  of  life,  many  of  them  who  had  to 
leave  their  own  country,  but  all  with  a spice  of  daredeviltry,  sought  the  wild  free  life  in  which,  when  on  dress  parade,  they  tried  to 
live  up  to  the  reputation  of  being  “Wild  and  Wooly.”  The  “Bad  Man”  often  hung  his  hat  up  on  their  hook,  and  the  “Rustler”  often 
was  a “puncher” — had  to  know  the  business  to  do  his  thieving.  So  with  many  the  idea  of  the  cowboy  still  suggests,  helped  by  the 
movies,  a rather  tough  bunch. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  of  the  cowboy  of  the  past  twenty  years.  As  in  any  walk  in  life,  some  of  them  like  booze, 
but  that  is  growing  into  disuse  and  a much  smaller  percentage  of  cowboys  abuse  liquor  than  in  everyday  walks  in  life. 

They  are,  as  a class,  an  industrious,  hard  working  lot  of  men,  with  a strict  sense  of  right  and  wrong — with  the  deepest  respect  for 
property,  law  and  order  and  fairness  and  respectability.  It  is  a custom  to  drive  young  girls  ten  miles  to  a dance,  often  leaving  home 
after  dark  and  returning  in  the  dark  through  lonesome  pastures.  Mothers  do  not  hesitate  to  let  their  daughters  go,  and  in  all  the  years 
of  the  writer’s  frontier  work  he  has  never  known  of  an  instance  where  the  custom  has  been  abused,  and  he  recalls  what  one  mother  said 
to  him:  “My  girl  is  safer  riding  ten  miles  with  one  of  these  boys  in  the  pasture  than  walking  three  blocks  in  the  city.” 

The  cowboys  that  I have  known  have,  as  a class,  been  men  whom  it  has  been  a privilege  to  know;  some  of  them  have  been  the 
dearest  friends  of  my  life,  and  it  has  been  a great  haven  of  rest  to  me  to  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  their  great  simple-hearted  lives. 
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STOCK  FARMS  AND  SMALL  RANCHES 

FROM  THE  SPUR  RANCH 


This  famous  West  Texas  cattle  ranch,  situated  in  Dickens,  Kent,  Crosby  and  Garza  counties,  is  being 
subdivided,  and  from  it,  the  man  who  is  looking  for  a location  for  a small  stock  ranch  has  a wide  range  of 
selection  from  which  to  secure  tracts  in  size  and  character  to  meet  his  needs. 

We  offer  this  opportunity  with  wide  areas  of  ranch  lands  which  have  for  many  years  been  sending  to 
the  markets  well-bred  and  well-matured  cattle,  big  in  bone  and  heavy  in  flesh.  It  was  from  this  ranch  at 
Spur  that  came  the  range-run  calves  bought  by  J.  W.  Frazier,  Rardin,  Illinois,  which  as  yearling  in  1918 
won  the  Grand  Championship  Carload  Premium  at  the  Chicago  International. 

These  lands,  with  good  winter  protection,  are  below  the  plains.  Breeding  and  range  conditions  here 
are  perfect;  nutritious  grasses  in  great  variety;  abundant  protection— above  the  quaran^ne  line.  Water  easily 
and  reliably  procured;  invigorating  climate;  good  rainfall;  light  winters;  quick  run  to  market  (two  shipping 
stations  within  the  lands),  combine  to  make  it  unexcelled  for  stockraising.  The  proof  is  on  the  range  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

With  the  grazing  land  we  can  furnish  any  desired  percentage  of  adjoining  high-class  farming  land  for  raising 
winter  feed,  maize,  kaffir  corn  and  sorghum. 

The  best  informed  cattle  men  look  for  continuance  of  high  prices.  War-time  demand  has  largely  depleted 
the  ranges,  and  statistics  show  an  alarming  shortage  of  all  classes  of  cattle.  There  is  now,  and  there  will  be 
always,  an  eager  market  for  finished  beef.  The  signs  of  the  times  all  point  to  the  wisdom  in  raising  calves 
instead  of  buying  them.  The  profitable  result  of  the  business  is  assured;  the  nature  of  the  business  is  appealing. 
The  lands  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  too  expensive  for  the  purpose.  Leasing  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon. 

A stock  farm  within  the  Spur  Ranch  is  at  once  a profitable  investment,  and  the  basis  of  a splendid  living. 
Price  varies  with  the  percentage  and  character  of  farming  land  included.  Terms — one-fifth  down,  balance  in 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  years — notes  payable  on  or  before  maturity. 
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SPUR  FARM  LANDS 

To  the  man  who  wishes  to  engage  in  straight 
farming,  we  offer  high-class  farm  lands,  suited  to 
a great  variety  of  crops,  and  sold  on  the  same 
terms. 

Cotton,  in  addition  to  the  feed  crops  previously 
mentioned,  is  reliably  grown  here.  There  is  no  boll 
weevil. 

The  type  of  feterita,  a grain  sorghum,  known  as 
“Spur  Feterita”  (seed  from  which  is  being  distributed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington), 
was  brought  to  its  present  high  state  of  development 
by  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Spur. 

This  portion  of  Texas,  with  an  altitude  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  feet,  provides  the  ideal  cli- 
matic conditions  for  the  average  person,  and  the 
relation  of  health  to  happiness  is  here  emphasized. 

Spur  is  a young,  thriving  city  which  reflects  in 
its  religious,  educational  and  commercial  life  the 
best  elements  of  American  civilization. 

Dickens  County  is  among  the  foremost  in  West  Texas  in  the  better  roads  movement.  Under  bond  issues, 
aggregating  one-tenth  of  the  entire  assessed  valuation  of  the  County,  many  of  its  roads  are  paved. 

The  productiveness  of  this  section  is  proven  by  many  successful  years  of  good  results.  Character  of  the 
land,  prices  and  terms  considered,  there  is  no  better  opportunity  for  the  man  who  seeks  a farm  home. 

The  lands  and  conditions  will  stand  the  thorough  investigation  which  every  careful  farmer  should  give 
before  buying  a home. 

It  will  be  a pleasure  to  send  detailed  information  and  free  illustrated  booklet  upon  application. 

CLIFFORD  B.  JONES,  Spur,  Dickens  County,  Texas. 

Manager  for  S.  M.  Swenson  & Sons. 

See  the  following  pages  for  illustrations  in  connection  with  Spur  Farm  lands. 
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Approach  to  Spur  of  the  Fort  Worth-Roswell  Highway.  Maize  and  Cotton  on  farm  of  C.  D.  Copeland. 

Top:  Views  of  the  well-equipped  and  ably  managed  State  Experimental  Station  at  Spur,  owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of  Texas,  which  offers 
inestimable  advantages  to  farmers  and  stock  raisers. 

Bottom:  Left,  Showing  type  of  Dickens  County  Roads  paved  with  gravel. 

Right:  Showing  diversification  of  crops  on  Spur  Farm  Lands. 
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W.  A.  Johnson  Hog  Ranch. 


1918  Drouth  Crop  raised  by  J.  Vernon  Powell.  A remarkable  type  of 
feterita  perfected  at  Spur. 


A Spur  Ranch  Field  of  White  Kaffir  Corn.  Note  the  character  and 
A progressive  type.  Ranch  of  J.  C.  McNeil.  abundance  of  grain  and  roughness. 

Scenes  from  Representative  Small  Ranches.  The  Spur  Ranch  Offers  Wonderful  Opportunities  for  Similar  Ranches,  in  Extent  to  Suit  the  Purchaser. 
Feterita  Crop  Shown  above  was  Purchased  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  for  Seed  Distribution. 
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LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET  LAMBS  AT  SPUR. 

These  lambs  were  dropped  by  aged  Rambouillet  range  ewes  which  were  bought  by  the  Spur  Texas  Experiment  Station.  They  were  awarded  the  blue 
ribbon  at  the  National  Feeders  and  Breeders  Show,  held  at  Fort  Worth.  Spur  sheep  have  been  prominent  winners  at  the  Fat  Stock  Shows  each  year 
since  1916. 
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